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Memoir of the late Rev. W. bidler. 
\ ILLIAM VIDLER was born 
at Battle, in Sussex, May 4, 
1758, the tenth child of John and 
Elizabeth Vidler, of that place, who 
in their humble rank of life were 
highly respected for their virtues. He 
was of so infirm a bodily constitution 
that his parents were apprehensive 
that they should not rear him to ma- 
turity. At the early age of nine years, 
he was afflicted with an asthma; and 
this disorder was followed at the dis- 
tance of a few years by a rheumatic 
fever, which deprived hun fora ume 
of the use of his limbs, and doomed 
him to a tedious confinement. He 
was afterwards subject to frequent 
attacks of disease. These infirmities 
laid the foundation of his character ; 
for though they prevented his enjoy- 
ing the common school education 
which the circumstances of his pa- 
rents allowed them to contemplate, 
they were the occasion of his acquiring 
a taste for books, the only amusement 
by which he could beguile the weari- 
someness of a sick chamber. He 
read every book which came in his 
way, and whatever was the subject 
or plan or style, it was remarked that 
he always went through it; thus 
giving an early indication of that intel- 
Jectual. resoluteness, and perseverance 
which strongly marked his character 
in the whole of his life 
But of all the books which he met 
with, the Bible was his favourite 
study: and he was encouraged in 
cultivating an acquaintance with the 
Scriptures by his mother, who was 
sincerely pious according to her degree 
of light, and to whose maternal in- 
structions the son on his death-bed 
acknowledged to the writer that he 
owed incalculable obligations. He 
was in the habit of reading aloud, and 
thus formed that clear and distinct 
manner of speaking which gave him 
such a cominand over his auditory as 
VOL. Xil. K 


a preacher. His reputation .as a 
reader, together with a natural se- 
riousness of disposition, which was 
strengthened by his perusal of the 
sacred books, led his family and neigh- 
bours to foretel, in one of those half- 
serious, half-jocular predictions, sug- 
gested by an evident bias of early cha- 
racter, which are so frequently ful- 
filled, that he would one day ascend 
the pulpit. 

In the general habit of his mind, 
Mr. Vidler may be said to have frared 
God from his youth up, but there were 
seasons when his religious impressions 
were particularly strong. tie him- 
self, in a memorandum before us, 
dated August 4, 1784, attributes his 
decided sense of religion to the afflic- 
tion, to which we have already re- 
ferred: he says, “ 1 was taken ill 
with the rheumatism while I was at 
Hooe” (a little village near Battle) 
‘preaching. I was very troubled to 
get homé again, being afoot. I re- 


joice that my Father found me doing 


the work which he had committed to 
me. 1 have great reason to be quiet 
under affliction of body, and I think 
particularly under this disorder; for I 
was visited with this same complaint 
about eleven yeats ago, by means of 
which God was pleased to awaken my 
stupid soul to such a concern for 
eternity as never left me till I had 
tasted that he was gracious; and all 
the illness which I have had from’ 
that day to’this, has more or less been 
a blessing to me. The present dis 
order is very painful; but I can truly 
say, The wiil of God be done.” ‘ 

At the usual age, Mr. Vidler was’ 
put to his father’s business, which was 
that of a stone-mason and bricklayer ; 
a laborious employment, _ scarcely 
suited to his weak state of body. He 
devoted himself to it, however, as far 
as his strength permitted, working 
with his father loam after he com- 
menced preacher. Ill health only 
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inductd him at last to abandon this 
employment. 

In childhood and youth he was 
habitually irascible: he was accus- 
tomed to relate that, before he felt 
the necessity of subduing his temper 
by patient moral discipline, even trifles 
would throw him into paroxysms of 
passion which were very dreadful. It 
may be supposed that his good sense 
and his religion did not acquire the 
ascendancy, in this particular, on a 
sudden or without many hard and 
yainful strucgles. We find the fol- 
lates note in his Diary, bearing 
date, May, 1788: ** Towards the end 
of this month, I was surprised into a 
fit of violent and unreasonable anger 
in the midst of my people ata church- 
meeting : whatever provocation I re- 
received from man, | have great reason 
to be ashamed of my sin before God. 
I bless God that though my passion 
was very great, the sun did not go 
down upon ny wrath. O Lord! give 
me more meekness and paticnce, that 
I may forbear towards others, as thou 
forbearest towards me.” This mo- 
dest and pious sense of infirmity led 
him to exercise great watchfulness 
over his temper and to strive to attain 
pa and he succeeded to 
such a degree that those persons who 
were acquainted with him only in the 
latter years of his life have been 
always surprised to hear him confess 
this failing of his early character. He 
became remarkable for coolness in the 
midst of opposition and for patience 
of contradiction: he could discuss 
with perfect calmness the most inte- 
resting questions ; his favourite maxim, 
on which he himself acted, was 
** soft words and hard arguments.” 
This example may hold out encourage- 
ment to such as are convinced by 
experience of the desirableness of 
ameliorating or of the necessity of con- 
quering their own spirit. : 

Mr. Vidler’s parents were con- 
scientious and zealous members of the 
Church of England and brought him 
up in the profession and observance 
ot the established religion. He was 
first induced to attend Dissenting 
worship by means of a Mr. Gilbert, 
an Independent minister, who occa- 
sionally visited Battle as a missionary 
preacher; and it appears that he be- 
came one of Mr. Gilbert's hearers 
through the influence of a young 
woman, of a serous mind and excel- 
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lent character, in the house of who 
parents the yreacher carried on publie 
worship. This person, though much 
older than himself, Mr. Vidler after. 
wards married, actuated in great 
measure by gratitude for the signal 
blessings which she had been instro. 
mental under God in conferring upon 
him. He took this important step 
early in life, and he was ever after 
accustomed to recommend early mar. 
riages, as tending to preserve the 
morals and improve the characters of 
young persons and to promote do 
mestic happiness. 

We are now to consider Mr. Vidler 
as a Protestant Dissenter; entering 
upon the path of inquiry which he 
continued to pursue to the last 
moment of conscious existence, and 
beginning to encounter the opposition 
and obloquy which were not to cease 
to his life’s end, in the assertion of 
the independence of his mind and in 
the performance of his relig.ous duty. 
The commencement of his Christian 
life has been described by his own 
pen; and the narrative Is so inte 
resting, both from the facts recorded 
and the manner in which they are 
related, that, though long, we shall 
here insert it entire, as it has been 
transmitted to us, copied from the 
register of proceedings of the Baptist 
church at eo it was written, as 
the reader will perceive, with all the 
fervour of first love in religion, at a 
time when the writer considered 
Christianity and Calvinism to be the 
sade. ; 

** A short account of the planting of the 
Particular Baptist Church aé Battle, 
tn Sussex. 

“The town of Battle appears to 
have been in a state of darkness with 
regard to the gospel for many yeats 
until the year 1776, in which year t 
was visited with the word of salvation 
by the means of Mr. George Gil- 
bert, an independent Calvinist, from 
Heathfield ; who appears to have been 
a man of real zeal for God, and hath 
had the happiness -to be much owned 
hy God in his public labours. Before 
his coming to Battle there was indeed 
a Dissenting people, of the Presby- 
terian denomination, among whom 
the gospel had been in its power till 
about the year 1740, about which 
time it began to decay, and contin 
so todo, till at length instead of the 
glorious gospel, there was nothing 
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more than mere morality for many 
vears before the year 1776, in which 
vear, as before observed, God was 
pleased to send his gospel to this dark 
place by means of Mr. Gilbert. Pine 
oceasion of Mr. Gilbert's coming to 
Battle was thus. ‘There was a poor 
man, one William Sweetingham, 
(Mr. W. Vidler’s wife’s cather) Unat 
came frow Brighton to Battle to make 
bricks; this person loved the yospel, 
but he could go no where to hear it 
nearer than Heathfield, which. is ten 
mites from Baitle: he therefore gave 
Mr. Gilbert an invitation to come to 
his house to preach ; .e accepted the 
invitation, and im January, 1770, he 
came and preached to about forty 
people in the evening; the word 
seemed to be well received. In 
February following, Mr. Gilbert came 
and preached again to nearly the same 
number of people, being encouraged 
by the atrention of the people: he 
came again in March iollowing, 
intending to preach: as before, but 
was torbid by William Sweetingham's 
landlord t@ preach in his house ; 
therefore “Ir. Gilbert sat down and 
conversed with tne people about Di- 
vine things. 

“« Several persons now seemed to 
be in earnest about their salvation, 
the appearance of which set the whole 
town in confusion; loud clamours 
were raised against Mr. Gilbert and 
his adhereats, and W. Sweetingham 
was threatened with a removal by the 
patish officers, who hoped by that 
means to quash the gospel in its bud. 
In the faite of opposition, Mr. Gil- 
bert came again in May, 1776; and 
as he was denied a house, he at- 
tempted to preach by the way-side, 
and though 7 met with much noise 
and blasphemy from several that came 
on purpose to hinder, yet he went on 
and the word was blessed. ‘This 
encouraged him to come again in 
June following, when he preached at 
the same place, still meeting with 
many insults. The number of those 
who gave proof of a work of grace 
upon their hearts was now about 
twelve: and as it was quite disagree- 
able to be exposed thus to the insults 
of an outrageous mob, they much 
wished for an house to carry on the 
worship of God peaceably. Accord- 
ingly, Pastideses graciously favoured 
them in this, and an house was pro- 
vided towards the close of the vear 


1776, and there they met for the 
worship of God, Mr. Gilbert coming 
to preacn among them once a month 
on the Lord's day, and generally every 
Thursday evening beside. They still 
met with snach opposition, and many 
attempts were made to prevent the 
success of the word, but through 
Divine mercy all those atieinpts were 
In vain. 

“In 1777, the power of God still 
went with the word and the number 
of hearers gradually increased. Also 
the people were occasionally visited 
by some of those worthy ministers 
who were in connection with the 
pious and Hon. Lady Huntingdon, 
who for many years was very useful 
in supporting a number of ministers 
in the capacity of itinerant preachers 
throughout the nation. 

“The practice of the people on 
those Lord's days when they had ro 
preacher, was to meet as usual, and 
after one of them had prayed, to read 
some sound discourse among them, 
and conclude the service as at other 
times. ‘This weak and simple way of 
worship was often abundantly blessed, 
not only to comfort those who were 
already convinced of their misery by 
nature and had fled to Christ for 
refuge, but also actually to convince 
some of their Hr os Fe and to 
fix lasting impressions upon their 
minds. 

* This was also useful in bringing 
forward a gift among the A 
youth, whose name was W. Vidler, 
who was ofien their reader wuen they 
were desiitute of preaching, about 
nineteen years of age, at the desire of 
the people in geneval was induced, in 
April, 1777, to speak among them by 
way of exhortation. Being encou- 
raged to continue this practice by the 
good acceptance it met with, he went 
on in it, though in much weakness 
and fear, till October, 1777, when the 
temptations he met with in the work, 
and a fear lest he was not in the path 
of duty, prevailed with him hastily to 
leave Battle and go into the Isle of 
Wight. The loss of this person did 
not continue long; it hath since ap- 
peared Cod designed him to labour 
in his vineyard at Battle, and there- 
fore Providence brought him back 
again (though he came with re- 
lactance) in July, 1778. During his 
absence the work still went on, the 


people enjoying: Mr. Gilbert's labours 
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as before, and had substituted another 
brother to read and pray among them 
on the vacant sabbaths. 

“ About this time, the conduct of 
the inhabitants of Battle was a prac- 
‘ical comment upon that passage 
which says, ‘ the carnal mind 1s en- 
mity against God.’ They had long 
ought to stop the work of God in the 
town, and threats and promises had 
been used towards those who had 
e:nbraced the gospel ; falsehoods had 
alse been often raised to deter others 
from hearing the word, but all those 
things had proved ineflectual. God 
enabled his people to take joyfully the 
spoiling of their character for his sake, 
yea and the work of God prospered 
also im the midst of this. It was 
therefore consulted how to put an 
entire stop to it, and the next probable 
mean to that end was thought to be, 
the breaking off all manner of dealing 
with those who protessed the gospel. 
Unjust as this was, yet the chief part 
of the town agreed to it; and in order 
to make it the more eflectual, articles 
were also drawn up to which they 
were to put their names, laying them- 
selves under an obligation not to buy 
or sellany thing of or to those who 
encouraged the word, intending by 
this means to subdue them and bring 
them to poverty, But here the power 
of God was Toiieends some of the 
chief promoters of this scheme refused 
to sign the articles at last; this dis- 
couraged the rest, so that the matter 
was quite dropped. But the spirit of 
it continued, and some of the breth- 
ren felt it long afterwards by decays 
in their business, oceasioned by the 
malice and ill services of their ene- 
mies. 

“In 1779, the work of God still 
went on, votwithstanding the oppo- 
sition it met with, and the ordinance 
of the Lord's supper was adminis 
tered by Mr. Gilbert monthly to near 
fifty communicants ; notwithstanding 
which, these persons had never beeu 
formed into a church, nor had they 
been instructed in any kind of dis 
cipline, but had been taught to 
despise all church order as detrimental 
w the power of godliness. 

“Mr. Vidler continued to exercise 
among the people, and this year went 
to hear a worthy Baptist minister, in 
the neighbourhood, whose name was 
P urdy, and was by his conversation 
convinced of the invalidity of infant 


sprinkling, and the validity of be 
levers’ baptism by immersion. This 
conviction he communicated to sone 
of the brotherhood, who though they 
could not but confess that believers 
baptism was a Scripture doctrine, 
yet entreated him not to break the 
wace of the brotherhood by being 
yaptized. He then communicated 
his thoughts to Mr. Gilbert, and 
after frequent conversation with him, 
and reading various authors on both 
sides of the question, and carnest 
seeking to God i prayer for direction, 
and being fully satished it was his 
duty to comply with the ordinance of 
baptism, he gave himself up to God 
in that ordinance, in January, 1729, 
and was bapuzed by Mr. Purdy, and 
two more of the brotherhood were 
baptized at the same time with Mr. 
Vidler. And as the professors at 
Battle were not in a church: state, 
those three who were baptized joined 
themselves to the Baptist church at 
Rye, of which Mr. Purdy was pastor. 
The baptism of these three persons 
gave Mr. Gilbert and some of the 
brotherhood great uneasiness, and as 
Mr. Gilbert supposed many more 
would soon become Baptists if Mr. 
Vidler continued to exercise his gifts 
among the people, he therefore im 
formed them, that if Mr. Vidler con 
tinued to do so, he was under the 
necessity of leaving them, Accord 
ingly, upon the people's refusing to 
"7 with Mr. Vidler, Mr. Gilbert 
eft them in February, 1780. The 
care of the people was now entirely 
upon Mr. Vidler, though he was nat 
yet called out to the ministry ; but the 
church of Rye thought fit to set apart 
the 16th day of this month as a day 
of solemn prayer and fasting in ordet 
to separate him for the sacred work, 
which was accordingly done. Several 
of the people who saw it their duty 
were also baptized the same day by 
Mr. Purdy. In March, 1780, some 
more of the friends at Battle were 
baptized, which in the whole made 
the number about fifieen. ‘They now 
agreed to enter into a church state, by 
giving up theanselves to one another 
in a solemn covenant to carry on the 
worship of God together and practice 
the discipline and order among them 
which they found appointed for the 
churches of Christ ia A New Test# 
ment. This intention the brethres 
signified to the Rev. Mr. Purdy, of 
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Rye, and to the Rev. Mr. Copping, 
of Sandhurst, requesting them to be 
present and assist them in the great 
work, which they willingly complied 
with. ‘The Aen ot had appointed 
March 28, 1780, in which to do the 
solemn business. And that day was 
observed by them as a day of fasting 
and earnest prayer to God for a Divine 
blessing on their undertaking.” 

The entry in the church book from 
which the above is an extract, wus 
made by Mr. Vidler soon after the 
institution of the church, in the vear 
1780, when he was about 22 years of 
ale. 

The singular conspiracy against the 
Methodists, as Mr. Vidler and his 
Dissenting friends were called, was 
headed by the Dean of Battle, and was 
truly formidable to the little flock, 
consisting of inferior tradesmen and 
mechanics. It was broken up before 
it had proceeded to act® of persecn- 
tion, by the death of the Dean, who 
was taken away from this scene of 
error and passion, in the prime of 
lite, and in the midst of his career of 
ecclesiastical zeal. 

But although this storm blew over, 
Mr. Vidler and his religious friends 
were not suffered to pass without mo- 
lestation. His youth, being only 
nineteen years of age when.he com- 
menced preacher, and his bumble 
vecupation, oecasioned a general out- 
ery in the neighbourhood against his 
supposed presumption : it was not to 
be endured that such a person should 
stand up as a reformer! The chief 
scene of his earliest labours was the 
villages around Battle, and in these 
he commonly addressed the people in 
the open air, which afforded a fine 
opportunity for his persecutors to vent 
their spite. He administercd baptism 
by immersion in the  unsheltered 
Streams that were most convenient, 
and this service was particularly 
chosen for insulting and assaulting 
the young preacher and his adhe- 
rents: every hindrance and molesta- 
tion was resorted to that vulgar in- 
genuity could advise or gross and 
violent passions exeente. The igno- 
rant multitude were eneouraged in 
these excesses by some persons whose 
education and rank in life might have 
been expected to teach them good 
manners, if not just principles: 
amongst these was an attorney of 
respectable ptactice and copnections, 


who is described as having been a 
terror to every Dissenter in lis neigh 
bourhood. 

Harassing as this opposition from 
abroad was to the mind of Mr. Vidler, 
it was a small evil compared with the 
difficulties and vexations which he 
met with at home. His family were 
all united against him; his parents 
from religious zeal, bis brethree from 
youthful levity. His father even 
threatened to turn him out of doors 
if he did not desist from preaching. 
This was a serious trouble ; for he 
had a great respect and affection for 
his parents, and his present system of 
faith would not allow him to regard 
their opposition in any other light 
than as a resistance of truth and sal- 
vation, His religious associates were 
persons of no power or influence, 
and they too had their perplexities, 
which increased his own. Ie felt, 
however, that he was following the 
path of duty ; and whilst he saw the 
necessity of being more than usually 
careful of his temper and conduct in 
his family and in the world, that he 
might give no just occasion of re- 
woach, he resolved to persevere and 
* encomaged his friends to stand 
fast in their religious profession. His 
amiable and affectionate behaviour io 
his family softened preyudice and con- 
ciliated esteem, and he was richly 
rewarded for his consistent and ex- 
emplary conduct by the converston ot 
his mother to his opinions and feel- 
ings; and external persecution and 
ridicule died away, through the in- 
fluence of his talents aud character, 
his enemies at length dreading ta 
encounter his strong understanding, 
cool temper and keen raillery.* Ie 
could not be expected that he should 
pass atonce from a state in which his 





* ‘Tie following ancedotes, which Mr. 
Vidler used to relate in his family, shew 
both the bitterness and viclence of his 
oppovents aud bis own self-possession awd 
native humour. 

Being one Saturday at work with one of 
his brothers, be received on a evdden a 
hard blow, made by his companion with 
one of the tools which they had in nae, 
He took this #8 mere play, till his brother 
repeated the blow again and agin, call- 
ing upon him at the same time to turn 
out and fight. Thus provoked, be seized 
his assailant, and bound him hand ant 
foot; nor would be release bio till he 
bad explained the meamug of his conduct, 
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life was occasionally endangered, to 
general popularity ; secret calummnies 
were whispered by those that dared 
not avow openly their enmity; bat 
he lived down even these, and long 
before he left Battle was in peace 
with his neighbours, who, to their 


as well as promised that he would not 
renew ij. The explanation of his brother 
was, ** You must know that myself and 
several others, hearing that you were to 
preach to morrow were determined that 
you should not; or, at least, if you did, 
that we should have the gratification of 
secing the parson with a pair of dlack 
Gite 

~ One of the leaders of the opposition to 
Mr. Vidler, at Battle, was a shoemaker, 
of the name of Hayward, who in his lan- 
euage and profession was extremely irre- 
ligious. He had a ready wit, on which 
he prided himself and by which he bad 
obtained an asceudancy over the rabble. 
The Methodists and their young minister 
served bim for a never failing joke. Hay- 
ward had carried his self-conceit into his 
business, and had issued ay advertisement 
to all those who had suffered from igno- 
raut pretenders to the ** craft,’’ that his 
boots and shoes and his only would 
** infullibly fit.’ Soon after this adver- 
tisement had been issued, on the day of 
the annual fair at Battle, he was standing 
at his shop door, surrounded by loose 
persons gaping for an opportunity to 
laugh, when to his great joy he espied 
Mr. Vidler coming down the street, on the 
Opposite side of the way. The occasion 
was not to be resisted: bis looks and 
attitudes prepared the by-standers for 
some very smart jest. On Mr. Vidler's 
arriving nearly opposite his deor, he stept 
gently across the street and pulling off 
his hat and making a profound bow, in a 
very audible and solemn voice he thus 
accosted him, ‘* Good morning to you, 
Parson Brick-dust ! Lhope your reverence 
is well this morning, most Reverend Sir!’ 
Having thus delivered himself, he retired 
a few paces, put his hat upon his head, 
and folding bis arms waited triumphantly 
fer a reply. He had not long to wait. 
Mr. Vidler, perceiving how highly the 
people relished the joke, uncovered bis 
bead with great gravity, returned a still 
lower obvisance than he had received, and 
with great stateliness of manner replied, 
** Good morning to you, Mr. Hayward, 
infallible Boot and Shoemaker: 1 hope I 
have the pleasure of seeing your excel- 
hucy well this morning, most Jnfallible 
sie!" ‘This upexpected retort, in which 
the fool was answered according to his 
tally, disconcerted the scoffer, raised the 
‘att’eh against himself, and fixed on him 
the mckuame of Mr. Infallidie. 
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own credit, rightly estimated his 
superior character. 

In such disadvantageous circum. 
stances did Mr. Vidler form those hy. 
bits of thinking and that manner of 
preaching which raised: him to just 
distinction in the several bodies of 
Christians with whom he was success. 
ively connected. His sermons were 
studied for years in the midst of hard 
labour; his reading was chiefly by 
stealth. When he went out to work 
at a distance from home, he carried 
books amongst his tools that he might 
be provided with food for his mind in 
the short amtervals from work alloted 
to meals; and sometimes that he 
might escape observation he hired-a 
labourer at two-pence a day to carry 
his books to and fro. He continued 
this course of regular labour and 
desultory study until a painful acci- 
dent rendered him totally incapable of 
supplying the wants of a growing 
family by manual industry. This 
event made him dependant tor sup. 
port upon his congregation, who 
though they were settled in a regular 
place of worship and increasing ia 
numbers, did not feel themselves at 
first capable of giving him as a salary 
more than the scanty pittance of £17 
perannum. The stipend was raised 
from time to time, as his wants or 
the more liberal offers of other congte- 
gations, particularly one from Ports 
mouth, in 1784, pointed out the neces 
sity of augmentation, until it reached 
the sum of £50 per annum; when, 
as appears from his Diary, he was 
reproached, by the world at least, 
with oppressing his people and making 
a gain of godliness. His own reflections 
upon this occasion will best explain 
his condition and character : 

“Ifever I sought ease or plenty by 
preaching the. gospel, I have been 
sadly disappointed, for I have and deo 
generally preach six times in a week, 
except when I administer the Lord’s 
supper, which may be reckoned equal 
to preaching once: besides which, 
often walk twenty and sometimes 
thirty miles a week, backward and 
forward, the places where 1 preach 
—_ distant from each other. 

“The people of the world charge 
me with greatly oppressing the mem- 
bers of my church in temporal things, 
but I bless God, l am. clear from one 
single instance of this, choosing sather 
to sufler need myself, than to oppress. 
any, and have really suffered need and 
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do so even to this day, in such a 
manner as but very few of my people 
do. And if any of my people have 
appeared to me to subseribe more to 
mv support than their circumstances 
would well bear, | have desired my 
deacons to tell them to lessen their 
hountvy. My God! Thon knowest 
| have not sought ¢heir's but them. 

“ The world charges me 
amassing a great deal of money which 
I privately put ont to use, while I 
appear poor to hide my covetousuess. 
But so far from this, I have never 
yet been able to keep myself quite 
level with the world, which at times 
has been agreat trouble to me, as I 
earnestly wish to owe no man any 
thing but love. 

“| am charged also with taking ad- 
vantage of the religious zeal of my 
people in the ordinance of baptism, 
sb that after I have persuaded them 
that baptism isa duty, I make them 
pay me half a guinea or a guinea as 
they can afford it for being bapuzed. 
But, first, [ never yet persuaded any 

rson to be baptized, but I have 
hastived many, every one of whom 
has requested me to do it, professing 
themselves to be scripturally con- 
vinced that it was their duty. dly, 
OF all those whom I have ever bap- 
tized, I never did receive the value 
fone peuny for administering that 
ordinance to them, though I have se- 
veral tumes refused presents which have 
been offered ine on those occasions.” 

Worldly-mindedness was indeed so 
far from being the habit of Mr Vid- 
ler’s mind that he was careless of his 
own interests. He had few personal 
expences and he recommended tru- 
gality to his household; but he was 
confiding, generous and hospitable : 
we cannot wonder therefore that he 
Was straitened in circumstances even 
with his enlarged income. He thus 
writes under date of 1787: 

= Upon a review of my temporal 
circumstances, [ find them aaa de- 
ranged. During the last three years, 
| have had something above £50 per 
annuum, and during the whole time I 
have had five in family, and for the 
last ten manths six. [ find it im pos- 
sible to support my family with this 
ineome, and I think it impossible for 
ny people to make any proper adki- 
tion to it. 

* What is to be done concerning 
miy temporal affairs? Am I not, O 
God! in that place and doing that 


with 


work, both of which thou hast ap- 
pointed tor me? | dare appeal to thee 
that lam. “Thou knowest that I have 
had the prospect of more honour 4n 
the world and better temporal provi- 
sion than I could ever hope for at 
Battle, if L would leave my people ; 
and thou knowest also that nothing 
but a persuasion that 1 was in the 
ath ot duty, by stopping at Battle, 
las prevented my going elsewhere. 
Now, Lord, L have sacrificed my tem- 
poral interest to my duty, to thee, and 
permit me to ask with the deepest 
reverence, wilt thou permit me to 
suffer for so doing?) Thy word tells 
me thou wilt not, and my faith tells 
me thou wilt not. Do, | beseech 
thee, give me bread to eat and raiment 
to put on without going in debt for it. 

* Asan encouragement to my faith, 
[ will call to mind some of thy kind 
pros ideneces towards me. 

‘ist. In general, thy dealing with 
me at Battle bas been wonderful, for 
by increasing the number of my peo- 
ple and blessing them m their circum. 
stanees, they have been able to raise 
my stipend from €17 to £50: and 
though upon trial this does not appear 
to be so much as 1 need, yet it is more 
than could ever have been expected at 
Battle. 

‘end. In particular when IT was 
once indebted to my butcher and 
baker fifteen pounds, and knew uot 
how to pay it, thou Lord! that knew- 
est what I had need of, didst send me 
just fifteen pounds to pay it with, 
though I had told no mortal of my 
case. Now IT am sure that thy hand 
was in this, for it was just the sum | 
needed, and came just in the time { 
needed it, and the person who was the 
chief instrument in doing it knew very 
little about me.’’ 

We have inade these extracts from 
Mr. Vidler’s diary partly to let him 
paint hts own situation at the time 
they were written, and partly to shew 
how deeply his religious feelings 
mixed with all his reflections. _ On 
the review of them in the latter period 
of his life, he must have smiled at the 
familiarity which he once allowed 
himself to indulge wuh Divine Provi- 
dence, and at the simplicity with 
which he interpreted seasonable sup- 
plies of his wants, and bappy turns in 
his affairs, as special interpositions of 
heaven. 

To make his income equal to his 
wants, he entered soon after the date 
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of these memoranda into business, 
wpening a shop at Battle for drugs, 
bookselling and stationery This bu- 
siness he carried on until he removed 
to London ; though it is doubted whe- 
ther it were not upon the whole a loss 
rather than a profit. Iie was not inat- 
tentive to trade, but early education 
had not given bim the habits of a 
shopkeeper, and he was not sufficiently 
scnsible of the value of money to be on 
the alert to seize small profits, ether 
in buying or in selling; besides that 
his mind was diverted from the pursuit 
of gain by his religious Inquiries and 
studies, and that his growing popu- 
larity im bis denomination frequently 
called him from home. 

In the villages around Battle, where 
he commenced his public labours, he 
continued to preach, and many per- 
sons in them were attracted by this 
means to the congregation at Battle, 
which was considered as the mother- 
church. Some of these villages are 
still preaching stations for the Unita- 
rian minister at Battle; the indivi- 
duals wlio compose the small congre- 

ations which assemble in them 
ates undergone the same changes 
of opinion as the original congregation. 
Mr. Vidler extended his village-preach- 
nz, in 1788, to Northiam, at the 
mvitation of Mr. Samuel Laff, whose 
vard was the first place of worship 
which he occupied in this town. His 
visite were repeated every other week, 
and were so successful that a dissenting 
ehurch was formed which continues 
to the present time, its religious history 
hemg much the same as that of the 
ather congreeations connected with 
the parent society at Battle. 

uM; Vidler now saw himself raised 
by the blessing of Providence upon 
his labours to be the head of a large 
body of closely-united, affectionate 
and zealous Christians. Between him 
avd his tlock there was a warm and 
growing attachment. ‘They were 
mostly, in a religious sense, his chil- 
dren; they looked up to him with 
respect and confidence, and he watched 
over then spiritual prosperity with 
parental issicluity and tenderness. 

His house was ever open to his 
friends whom he received with Christ- 
an hospitality; and whatever might 
bn his secret uneasiness or a prehen- 
son with regard to his worldly athiirs, 
the smile of cheerfulness was alwavs 
seen im his habitation. His domestic 
circle wa: enlarged and ealivened by 
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his “ taking to his own home” his 
wife’s mother who was left by he 
husband in a totally destitute cop. 
dition. ‘The old lady was considered 
as one of the family and treated by the 
head of it with respectful ai filial 
aflection: if she were sad, ®%° would 
direct his conversation te her, nog 
cease till he had raised her spirits; 
and if she expressed her apprehensions 
of being burdensome, he would dispel 
the unpleasant thought by relating 
and magnifying her services and by 
pointing out the various ways in 
which God had made her a_ blessing 
to the house. She was removed with 
the family to London and closed her 
eyes under Mr. Vidler’s roof, after 
having been a part of his household 
for more than twenty vears. 

Until the year 1791, the congre 
gation at Batile had met in the place 
of worship which they occupied on 
their being first gathered together; 
but it had been for some time found 
to be too small for the increasing 
number of hearers and to be otherwise 
incommodious. In that year, there 
fore, they took into pase hen Be the 
propricty of erecting a meeting-house 
more adequate to their wants an 
prospects. Their own pecuniary fe 
sources were small, but their hopes 
were large. It was the custom in 
their denomination, the Calvinistic 
Baptists, that poor churches should, 
in such cases, draw upon the li- 
herality of the more wealthy. No 
reason appeared why they should ‘not 
adopt a measure hich had been 
sanctioned by general usage and had 
in cases less promising than their 
own been crowned with success 
They confided in the zeal of ther 
pastor, and reckoned that if he should 
go forth soliciting the aid of theit 
brethren, his character and talents 
would procure him ready access to the 
principal pulpits in the connection, 
and his able discourses and popular 
manner of preaching would win the 
hearts of individuals and bespeak & 
hearty welcome to their fire-sides, 
where they knew by experience that 


his conversation, judicious, instructsvé,, 


various, cheerful and good humoured, 
would be effectual to the utmost 
of their wishes. Thus caleculaung, 
they resolved upon the proposed mei 
sure, and Mr. Vidler agreed tot 

as their representative and _ solicitor ® 
the churches. 


[To Le continued.) 
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Memoir of Filis Bent, Esq. M. A. 
hss BENT, Esq. M. A. died 


"4 on Friday the 10th of November, 
15, at his house at Sidney, Judge 
Advocate of the Colony of New South 
Wales, which office he had filled for 
nearly six years. 

‘The « haracter of this justly lamented 
maistrate, who was removed from 
lite at the early period of thirty-two 
years of age, by a disorder occasioned 
probably by the intenseness of his 
application to the arduous duties of 
his profession, was a character of no 
common interest, and which seems 
to have been formed by a combina- 
tion of circumstances peculiar to him- 
self. Distinguished during the course 
of the preparatory studies for his pro- 
fession by unremitted attention, and 
the consequent attainment of literary 
eminence, and at the same time by 
a temper rather pensive and abstracted ; 
he had not been called to the bar four 
vears, when he was appointed to a 
¢ituauion, which, to such a mind as 
his, must have been, probably, the 
most interesting in which he could 
have been placed. The great prin- 
ciple which appears to have occupied 
his mind and to have animated his 
exertions, was the contemplation of 
an intellectual and moral process In 
which he himself wa actively con- 
cerned, in the completion of which 
all the best interests of the human 
race were ultimately involved. 

Mr. Judee Advocate Bept has left 
behind him a widow and five small 
children, one born since his death. 
His father, Robert Bent, Ii sq. his 
mother, three sisters and his brother, 
Jeflerey Bent, Esq. Judge of the Court 
of Equity, who attended his funeral 
as chief mourner, survive to lament 
his loss. As in domestic and social 
lite he discharged every duty of the 
relation and the friend with a glow of 
affection which kindled a return of 
atiection; so in public life he dis- 
charged the duties of his elevated and 
a situation swith that up- 
tightness of principle, and with that 
justice tempered with merey, which 
rendered bim the object of universal 
respect. 

The report of the committee of the 
House of Commons on the state of 
the colony of New South Wales; 
their approbation of the arrangements 
VOL. xij. L 
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which he suggested as necessary to be 
adopted in the legal department, and 
the consequent appointment of his 
brother to the office of Judge in the 
newly instituted Court of Equity, are 
standing testimonials of the opinion 
whieh was formed of his ability and 
integrity; and the grief which was 
occasioned by his death, appears by 
the account which is given in the 
Sydney Gazette of his funeral, which 
was attended by the governor, the 
officers civil and military, and indeed 
by the general population of the 
place. 


The following is extracted from a Sere 
mon preached at Sydney, on Sunday, 
Nov. 19, 1815, occasioned ly the 
Death of the late Ellis Bent, Esq. 
Judge Advocate in New South 
Wales. 


AS King David said of Abner, so 
we must this day acknowledge that 
in (our) Israel ‘* a great man is 
fallen.” ‘This is an afflictive stroke 
and a severe public and individual 
loss. For, I would seriously ask, 
when or where shall be found a man of 
such approved wisdom and integrity? 
We have sustained a loss incalculable 
~—I had almost said irreparable. ‘The 
decease of a personage so exalted and 
so honourable, we ought most af- 
fectionately to remember and most 
plously improve. He who lately 
dwelt among us, distinguished by 
rank and learning, revered for prue 
dence and moderation, beloved and 
esteemed for sweetness of disposition, 
amiableness of manners and uprights 
ness of conduct,—he is gone! He is 
gone! no more to return! and the 
place which knew him here, shall 
know him no more! For the loss of 
such a one it hchoves us to take up a 
lamentauon and to mourn, because 
on a similar occasion, even ** Jesus 
wept.” le alas! who but a little 
while ago was in the prime and vigour 
of his days, and in the ample enjoy- 
ment of health and wealth, and hate 
ever earth could afford to make him 
happy an? respected, is now the 
prisoner of the grave! The days of 
his vouth are «hortened, his life ts cut 
off in the midst! and oh! how many 
purpos: § are bre ken ’ how many 
chee! ing hopes ate blasted ! how many 
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delightful prospects have vanished like 
the morning cloud ! W bat a melan- 
choly change from yonder elegant 
juansion and rleasant apartments, to 
the house of | wr wae and the cham- 
bers of silence! from the soul-reviving 
converse of a kind brother, an aflec- 
tionate wife and four lovely children— 
to say to cormption thou art my 
father, and to the worm thou art my 
mother and my sister! In circum- 
stances lke these, tears so far from 
being an womanly weakness, exhibit 
ove of the most amiable parts of our 
nature; they are the very essence of 
commiseration, and when seasonably 
poured forth, may revive the drooping 
spirit of the little helpless orphan, and 
cause even the widow's heart to dance 
for joy. 

And this leads me briefly to observe, 
that our much esteemed and lamented 
friend did not fail to leave behind him 
a testimony in favour of the Christian 
religion. He was indeed no fanatic 
or enthusiast, but I hope he was a 
sober and rational and thinking be- 
liever in the Son of God. And in- 
deed he assured me, that from his 
early days, at different periods and on 
many occasions, he had been accus- 
tomed to think very seriously about an 
eternal world and the docirines of the 
Rible, which he believed were per- 
fectly correct, unspeakably excellent, 
and inyiolably true. On the Holy 
Scriptures he would invariably speak 
with the utmost reverence and esteem. 
In them he discovered such tran- 
scendant excellency and great good- 
ness—such sublimity of sentiment 
and elegance of style, such godly 
love, truth, and faithfulness —such 
angelic purity and heavenly piety, 
as constrained him with seriousness 
and affection to join the devout 
Psalmist, and say, ‘* Thy testimonies, 
© Lord, are wonderful! I esteem all 
thy precepts concerning all things to 
be right, and I hate every false way. 
O that my ways were directed to keep 
thy statutes.” Yea his chief delight 
(for the time before mentioned) 
seemed to be the daw of the Lord, for 
in that law, especially in the psalms, 
the gospels and the epistles, “he did 
meditate day and night." And the 
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day before his death he assured me 
that not from any composition of man, 
or from any one text or passage in the 
Bible, but from devoutly meditating 
upon the various portions of God's 
word, which he had read and _ heard, 
were his knowledge of salvation and 
the hope of a_ blessed acceptance 
through Jesus Christ derived. swe 
he considered as the most direet, 
effectual, and rational means of ob- 
taining the blessing of the Lord: he 
would often therefore in fervency of 
spirit utter the most devout ejacula. 
tions. He also read prayers and 
prayed withouta form. Piety, charity, 
and resignation, were strikingly visible 
in his close. Such was the end of 
that great, honourable, and worthy 
man. I have said nothing of his 
domestic and private virtues. As a 
husband, a parent, a brother and a 
friend, ye all know the excellency of 
his example. Let us see that none of 
us come short in these things. O may 
we by faith and prayer follow those 
who now inherit the promises. Over 
the tomb of Lazarus iene wept; like 
him we also may weep; but, my 
brethren, we cannot like Jesus raise 
the dead, and restore our departed 
friend to his disconsolate family—his 
mourning brother—widow and father- 
less children. Yet, if permitted, and 
we feel so disposed, can we not shew 
kindness to the fixing, and erect @ 
monument of praise to the memory 
of him who is among us no more? 
** Blessed of the Lord is he who hath 
not left off his kindness to the living 
and to the dead.” Such was the con- 
duct of our blessed Lord. He wept 
over the deceased and comforted the 
surviving; andas he is not one who 
cannot be touched with the feeling 
of our infirmities, when on the re- 
moval of those who were most deat 
to our souls, our heart is overwhelmed 
within us, let us, with Murtha and 
Mary, tell all our grief to Aim who 


. ; . 
is a friend that loveth at all tines, and. 


sticketh closer than a lrother, a Au- 
land, or a son, so shall we receive 
from him everlasting consolation. For 
he hath said, “‘ come unto me all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden aud 
I will give you resi.” 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS. 


TT 


We have already sume materials 
for filling up this department of our 
Work regularly, and we trust to our 
Correspondents — for the means of 
making it a permanent source of !n- 
struction and entertainment. Ev. } 
Letter 1. from Rev. E. Willams to 

Rev. Mr. Grove, Taunton. 


{Communicated by Dr. Lindsay, from Dr, 
Calder’s papers. | 
London, April 22, 1731. 
Rev. Sir, 

fw long silence I have kept, may 

seem not verv consistent with a 
just sense of my obligations to you. 
‘The only reason I have to offer is the 
uusettled state of my affairs, through 
Mr. Lambe's absence, and my desire 
of writing somewhat certain. I shall 
always be sensible of the advantage 
I enjoyed in being educated under vou, 
and of the particular favours I received 
from you. Methinks I have lost a 
tutor, a friend, and a father, unless 
notwithstanding my removal, you will 
still give me leave to look upon you 
as such, by permitting me to apply 
to you; and as | shall always remem- 
ber you under those agreeable rela- 
tions, so [ hope | shall be always 
careful to improve the advantages I 
then enjoyed. 1 Jook wpon myself as 
indebted to you, for the respect and 
eiility { meet with from my friends 
here, and hope I shall answer what 
is justly expected from one who has 
enjoyed so great advantages. I have 
preached twice before Mr. Lambe, 
and my going to him is at length de- 
termined, though the time 1s not 
as yet fixed, but am to go with him 
for Gloucester in about five weeks. 
I dine with them every ‘Thursday: 
they are extremely courteous and af- 
fable, and converse as freely as 1 could 
wish, without that ceremony and 
distance usual with persons of their 
high rank, and hope I will be more 
free when better acquainted ; but some 
of the ministers talk of my not being 
there for above three years. "There is 
no harmony between them and Dr. 
Wright: they have not consulted him 
all along, at which he has ex pressed 
the highest resentment, but he does 
all that he can to serve me in the 
affair. ‘lhe house at Fairford is to be 
licensed, but the London ministers 





talk of getting me excused for once a 
day. | have heard a most agreeable 
account of the situation of the house. 
Mr. Milner has gained a very great 
reputation by his Charge. Mr. 
Chandler and many others think it 
the best they ever met with, and the 
ingenious authoris much inquired after. 
Mr. Hallett’s answer is come to the 
hooksellers hand, but | hear no ac- 
count of it only that it is designed to 
be a direct answer, and that the 
bookseller is not determined whether 
he shall publish it before winter. Dr. 
Gravenor and Harris were wishing to 
see the necessity of a satisfaction stated, 
and were exceedingly pleased with 
the hopes of seeing it done by so good 
a hand. When 1 mentioned the 
reasons Which I thought made it ex- 
pedient, I found they were not for 
carrying it higher. Others | find give 
into the notion of the absolute neces- 
sity of it for want of seeing the other 
notion well stated, and therefore ask 
why was it set on foot if not neces- 
sury? an objection which (tome) the 
right stating of it will entirely remove. 
Your preface on moral fitnesses was 
extremely acceptable to many; but we 
have some gentlemen furious for de- 
inonstration, who still ery out for 
more proof. I mentioned to one of 
these some of the plainest instances 
of a diflerence in actions, and was 
told it was all by an arbitrary deter- 
mination ; but for this determination 
1 can find no sufficient reason given, 
unless an intrinsic real diflerence be 
supposed. I asked whether it was 
fit | should pursue my own happiness, 
or whether the desire of happiness 
was an arbitrary determination, an- 
tecedent to which happiness or misery 
are supposed indifierent; and even 
this was asserted. What notion these 
gentlemen must have of reason I 
cannot see. 1 am however glad to 
see that virtue and vice, happiness 
and misery, stand upon the same 
foot; and indeed I can no more doubt 
of a difference between the two for- 
mer, than between the latter. My 
friend having extolled the .mathe- 
matics as certain, we proceeded to 
that: he told me, that three and two 
make five is not a postulatum, but 
that three and two are same idea as 
five, and therefore equal: I should 
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have been glad of an opportunity of 
proceeding, but however looked apon 
this as a very good antidote against 
scepticism ; but perhaps, Sir, you can 
inform me how to deal with these 
gentlemen. Dr. Wright, at Salters’ 
Hall, after having told us that the 
will of God is always guided by what 
is fit, gave us this scheme, that all 
things existed ab terno in the Divine 


mind, but that he was the author ol 


all the relations between them, which 
take their rise from his constitution. 
Some of our ministers here have a 
very indistinct way of talking about 
natural relicion, scolding at the ad- 
mirer of it, and calling the pretences 
of the Deists the pretences of natural 
religion ; that some people think that 
game thing called natural religion has 
no good design upon Christianity, 
aud they hate to hear the name of it. 
An honest cousin of mine hopes til 
take care of it, and thinks it will do 
much harm in the world; and as tor 
natural reason, that is as bad. Dr. 
Wright is angry with both of them. 
Mr. Lambe quits his lodgings at Hat- 
ton Garden, retires to Hempstead, and 
in about five weeks designs for Glou- 
cester, and [ am to go to him then, 
visit him frequently now, and shall 
be informed when he is fixed as to 
the tune. Dr. Gravenor inquires 
about me wherever I preach, and 
takes uncommon pains with me; he 
apprehends the velocity in delivery to 
arise from my composures. The 
thoughts flow one after another with- 
out any pause, which he apprehends 
to be the reason, and is therefore 
making a sermon upon the text | 
preached on formy direction. His own 
method of preaching is, | believe, whet 
he has in view; but, Sir, can you 
convince me that | ought 40 imitate 
it?) He seems much fonder of pretty 
things than ever. He desired me 
likewise to look upon prayer as suidua 
Osrw, 1. e. added he, talking “ uh God, 
and vot to think thankseiving, pe- 
tition and the like, to be the whole of 
it. ‘Phere is at present a great scarcity 
of ministers, and of those that they 
have attempted to breed up, hear ix 
to one onscarry., | preached the 
morning lecture last Saturday for Mr. 
Benson, who shewed me a large ab- 
stract of the Acts in the nature of 
Lord Barrington’s surnimary, with an 
abridgement of all the epistles, as they 


come inthe history almost finished, 
which he designs for the press; but a 
conclusion here will need no apology, 
and therefore, . 
I am, Sir, 
Your obliged humble servant, 
kK. WILLIAMS. 
Please to make my service ac. 
ceptable to Mrs. Grove, Lord Wil. 
loughby, the families at Poundesford, 
Mr. and Mrs. Amory, Mr. 'T. Amory 
(to whom [ will write soon), Mr. 
Cornish, Mr. Halliday (with my 
thanks for his last), and the Academy, 
ae 

Letters U. UL. from Rev. T. Amory, 
Taunton, to Rev. Mr. Bralant. ~ 

{Communicated by Mr. Jevons ] 
Taunton, Octolcr 6, 1746. 

Dear Sir, 

‘Tl’ was no alteration in my friend- 
ship for you that occasioned my 
omitting to write, but I waited in 
hopes of hearing the effect of my 
recommendations. Just after may last 
to you, Mr. Prior shewed me a letter 
from Mr. Waldron (once of Beer 
and now of Ringwood), informing 
him that he was determined to re- 
move, on account of an uneasiness 
occasioned by a lawsuit, and desiring 
him to recommend a man of moderate 
sentiments, and a serious practical 
preacher, for his successor. Mr. Prior, 
upon my recommending you to him, 
immediately wrote in your favour to 
Mr. Waldron, with what effect I 
know not; but he preaches at Il- 
minster next Lord’s day, where I 
believe he will be chosen: if I see 
him, and the successor promises to 
be easy and useful, you shall hear 
further. Upon receiving your appro 
bation of Bradford, I wrote in your 
favour to Mrs. Welman, but received 
hoauswer; which [ apprehend was 
owing to their having hopes of retain- 
ing Mr. Flexman. He is now gone 
to London, and I hear Dr. Stevenson 
has recommended Mr. Billingsley: if 
ne does not settle there, I'll write 
again, and you shallknow the result. 
li any other place that would suit you 
comes within ny influence, you may 
depend on my best offices, not only 
as [ have a particular regard for you, 
but hecause I look on you as a suf- 
ferer for the sake of truth and a 
good conscience. I aim much obliged 
by what you have done to get sub- 
scripuions, and would by you pre 
seut my humble service and thanks 


aid 
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Ro the 
fized the design, particularly Dr. 


Stonehouse. As to the difficulties he 
icntions—a P. [prince] may be con- 
Bidered in his public capacity or as a 
private man. Though he be a bad 
gan, I apprehend our prayers for him 
gay be reasonable, that God would 


* Gnfluence him to act for the general 


ood; but as to the making him a 
ood man, we can only hope to be 
7 consistently with that wise con- 
stitution of God's moral government, 
that to him who improves, more 
should be given. God will not at our 
Most earnest prayers force any man 
to be good, nor break in on the liberty 
essential to moral agents on their trial ; 
et in answer to prayers even for a 
tpt he may indulge him in a 
farger trial, grant him more advan- 
faces, 
his Providence and inward excite- 
ents, which, if he does not comply 


Pith and improve, the greater his 


oes for the wicked son of a good pa- 
Pent, who, through the piety of his 
arent, and his good instructions, 
joys many advantages he docs not 
serve. As to his other case—'tis 
good thought of Socrates, that 
What God has put it in our power 
® learn, by rightly using our reason, 
@s mathematics, agriculture and the 
fike, itis an affront to God to desire 
fim to teach us, while we neglect to 
arn it, and might learn it otherwise. 
he Doctor had therefore better teach 
1s surgeons to cut a good issue in the 
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my and this is no more than he 
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from one good instruction given them, 
than fwenty prayers for them. My 
best thanks to him for his reeom- 
mendation of the little tracts | have 
published: few things would give me 
more pleasure than spending an 
evening with him. jut | have 
filled my paper, and must subscribe 
myself without a compliment, 
Your sincere friend, 
THOMAS AMORY. 
To the Rew. Mr. Bralant, at the Ren. 
Dr. Dodd idze’s, 1m Northampton. 





London, April 14, 1771. 

Dear Sir, 
AM glad that my remembrance 
of you has given you any spirits, 
and still more pleased that Divine 
Providence has made your cireum- 
stances more easv and independent, 
l have received five pounds for you, 
and you may draw on me as soon 
as you please. Be cheerful, my friend, 
the time is near when the great 
question will be—not who got most 
moncy here, but who best employed 
what he had; and he will be the 
happiest man for eternity, not who 
left the largest treasure behind hii 
on earth, but he who by doimg most 
good to mankind, but especially in 
their highest concerns, laid up the 
largest treasure in heaven. Daily 
think of this, and act under the iu- 
fluence of this faith, and you will be 
happier now than a Nabob, and un- 
speakably happier for ever. 

lam, Rev. Sir, 

Sincerely your's, 


THOMAS AMORY. 


—— 
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the Wehhalites, a Sect of Mouham- 
medan Reformers. 

rom ‘* Zravels of Ali Bey,"’ 2 Vols. 

4to. Vol. IL. pp. 128—133.] 

HE Scheik Mohamed Ibn Ab- 
p24 doulwehhab was born in the en- 
ons of Medina. I never could 
arn the name of the place, or the 
cacit period of his birth, which I have 
aced about the vear 1720. Ile pur- 
ted his studies at Medina, where he 
aid several years. Endued with an 
neommon mind, he soon learned 
© minute practices of devotion intro- 
uced by the doctors, as also certain 












XTRACTS FROM NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


story of the Origin and Principles of 


superstitions principles, which led him 
more or less astray from the simplicity 
of the worship and the morality of the 
prophet. ‘These additions, being no- 
thing more than an mnnecessary and 
arbitrary burden to religion, a Pane 
of a reform, as they impaired the pv- 
rity of the revealed text. In conse. 
quence of this, he took the reselution 
to reduce the worship to its pristine 
simplicity, by purging it from these 
articular doctrines, and to confine it 
to the literal text of the Koran. 

Medina and Mecea being interested 
in maintaining the ancient rites aud 
customs, as also the popular prejudices 
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which enriched them, were not the 
proper places to introduce the innova- 
tions proposed by the reformer : he 
therefore embraced the idea of direct- 
ing lis steps towards the East, witha 
view to insinuate himself among the 
tribes of the Bedouin Arabs, who, 
being indiflerent about the worship, 
and too little enlightened to support 
or defend its particular rites, were not 
on the other hand interested in the 
support of any one in particular, and 
consequently left him more facilities to 
promulgate his system among them, 
and to induce them to embrace it, 
without incurring any danger. 

In reality, Abdoulwehhab made a 
proselyte of Ibn Saaoud, Prince or 
grand Scheik of the Arabs, established 
at Draauja, a town seventeen days 
journey east of Medina, in the desert. 
The period of the reform of Abdoul- 
wehhab may be reckoned from that 
date (1747). 

I have already remarked, that the 
reform was confined absolutely to the 
text of the Koran, and that it rejected 
all the additions of the imams and law- 
doctors ; in consequence of which, the 
reformer annulled the difference of the 
four orthodox rites called Schafh, 
Maleki, Hanbeli, and Hanefi. Not- 
withstanding which, | have known 
several Wehhbabites who still followed 
one or other of these rites, aud did not 
think them annulled. 

Every good Mussulman_ believes, 
thatafter the death and burial of the 
rophet, his soul reunited itself to bis 
bal and ascended to Paradise, mount- 
ed upon the mare of the angel Gabriel, 


named E} Borak, the head and neck of 


which were ofa fine form. 

This event, indeed, is notan article 
of the faith ; but the Mussulman who 
did not believe it would be looked upon 
as impious, and treated as such. Ab- 
doulwehhab proclaimed that this event 
was absolutely false, and that the mor- 
tal remains of the prophet remained in 


the sepulchre the same as those of 


other men. 

Among the Mussulmen it is custom- 
ary to unter those who have obtained 
the reputation of being virtuous, or 
saints, in a private sepulchre, more 
or less ornamented, after their death, 
and to build a chapel over it, where 
their protection ts invoked for the sup- 
plicant; and God is supposed to be- 
friend their intercession. 

ft the reputation of any particular 





saint become fashionable, the devotig 7) UKs" 
increases, the chapel is enlarged, ay Mhat nat 
soon becomes a temple, with adg, 24" of 
nistrators, servants, &c. chosen ge» Brame h: 
rally from among the individuals yt!" of 2 
his family, by which means the re 
tions of the satnt acquire a situatiq 
more or less opulent; but, by an» 

accountable whimsicality, it often The Osm: 
pens that the people accord the honow Pheunsels 
ofa saint to a fool or an icdeot, wy be whe 





is looked upon as the favourite of Ga 7 rg 
because he has refused him good seng Rass r | 
It is not uncommon, also, to see the "?°" he 
honour the tomb of a sultan or of, °°S"" 

, ulmen, 
cheat, whom the people have pw Skinns,) | 
claimed a saint, without knowg — ») 


whe ‘ om pani 


Already had the  well-inform! Kot th 
Mussulinen began to- despise the 

superstitions secretly, though the ~ 
seemed to respect them in the eyes ~ 
the people. But Abdoulwehhab é 
clared boldly, that this species of wo 
ship rendered to the saints was avn 7 
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» @ 
grievous sin in the eyes of the Din © “all t 
nity, because it was giving him cp fouhha 
panions. In consequence of this, be » the te 
sectaries have destroyed the sepulehm fG 
chapels, and temples, clevated to the “H. 4. 
honour. peaking 
In virtue of this principle, Abdow eality, i 
webhab forbids veneration or devous nt of ( 
to the person of the prophet as a" 9). giv; 
great sin. This does not prevent ht 9). yy, 
from acknowledgitig his mission ; i rinciple 
he pretends that he was no more the “7 "py, y 
another man, before God made ust? d the ¢ 
him to communicate his divine wot : Ath 


to men, and that when his miss — 

was at au end, he became an ordi! 504 "44 

mortal. Miod.” 7 
It is on this account that the® — 

former has forbidden his sectaries * — 





s 
visit the tomb of the prophet at Me g Wrist 
dina. When they even speak of & eiliancal 
instead of making use of the form @ Aig jn pec 
ployed by other Mussulmen, namely Bomb of Cc 
“Our Lord Mouhhammed,” or, “Y * The 


Lord the Prophet of God,” they ou holy place 
sav, Mouhhammed. — Pesus Chi 

"The Christians have in generl© Bomb, wh 
confused or false idea of the Wehlt QP hey betic 
bites, and imagine that these sectam) bat he as 
are not Mussulmen, a denomna be likene 


; ond 
which on | apply exclusively a ieee 
ry” ¢ - “nt v : . 
Turks, and confound frequent! : is body p 





names of Mussulman and Osm 
As | write for every kind of 
longht to observe that Osama 
which signifies the successor 
man, is the epithet adopted 







Pulchre, 
for this 
ot perfor 
“ment, at 
be ge to 














-¥furks in memory of the sultan of 
Nhat name, who was the principal 
cause of their grandeur, and that this 

* Gname has nothing in common with 
Ahat of Mussulman, which means the 

PMan of Islam, that is the Devout 

DMan of God ; so that the Turks might 

* become Christians without ceasing to 
Ye Osmanlis. The Wehhabites call 

Ahemselves Mussulmen ly excellence ; 

fond when they speak of [slam, they 
lunderstand only éy that word the per- 

Boons of their sect, which they Jook 
uupon as the only orthodox. They eS- 

Reem the Turks, and the other Mus- 
Kulmen, as Schismatics (Mouschri- 
ikinns,) that is to say, men who give 
%ompanions to God; but they do not 
treat them as idolaters or infidels 
(Coffar). Ina word, the Islam is the 

weligion of the Koran, that is, the 

@uty to ove God. Such is the relizion 

f the Wehhabites, who are in con- 

Bequence true Mussulmen, such as 

were (according to the Koran) Jesus 
Uhrist,® Abraham, Noah, Adam, 
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prensa penny whom they look upon 
asthe last true prophet or missionary 
ef God, and not as a simple learned 
Man, as the Christians say of him, 
Speaking of the Wehhabites ; since in 
Peality, if Mouhhammed had not been 
ory of God, the Koran could not be 
Bhe divine word, and consequently 
fhe Wehhabites would act against 
Principle. 
> The Wehhabites have not diminish- 
rd the profession of faith. “Ja jleha 
Ba Allah, =Moukhammed — Avassoul 
—, “« There is no other God than 
rod, Mouhhammed js the prophet of 
Mvod.” The public criers of the Weh- 
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® * The recognition of Jesus as a Divine 
pectsenger, is, according to Ali Bey, a 
undamental tenet of Mouhammedanism ; 
nd in recounting his visit to the supposed 
. omb of Christ at Jerusalem, he remarks, 
7 The Mussulmen say prayers in all the 
Prly places consecrated to the memory of 
opesus Christ and the Virgin, except this 
f a rmb, Which they do not acknowledge. 
y 7 ley believe that Christ did not die, but 
PB dat he ascended alive into heaven, leaving 
bé likeness of hie face to Judas, who was 
ademned to die for bim; and that in 
Omsequence Judas having been crucified, 
" body might have been contained in this 
pulchre, but not that of Jesus Christ. It 
for this reason that the Mussulmen do 
Ot perform any act ef devotion at this mo- 
“ment, aad that they ridicule the Christians 
* gv to revere it.”’ 
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and all the prophets, until the time of 
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habites make this profession of faith 
to be heard in all its extent, from the 
tops of the minarets of Mecca, which 
they have not destroyed, as well as in 
the temple, which is already under 
their dominion ; and why should they 
not do it, since the Koran repeats this 
profession of faith an hundred times as 
indispensable to the welfare of Mus- 
sulmen? The Wehhabites have, it 1s 
true, adopted also the following pro- 
fession of faith: 

La ilaha ila Allah ou ahadahou— 

There 13 ho other God than God 
alone. 

La scharika la hou-— 

‘There are no companions near him, 

Lohal moulkou, loha alhamdo— 

To him belongs dominion, to him 
belong praises, 

oud yahia, ona yvamite— 

and life, and death; 

oua houa alla Nolli schai inn Kadr 
roUun— 

and he is Lord over all. 

But this particular profession of 
faith, which was also recommended 
by the prophet, does net prevent the 
first being proclaimed daily at all the 
canonical prayers. 

Abdoulwehhab never offered him- 
self as a prophet, as has been sup- 
posed. He has only acted as a learned 
scheik reformer, who was desirous of 
purifying the worship of all the addi- 
tions which the imains, the interpre- 
ters, and the doctors, had made to it, 
and of reducing it to the primitive 
siiplicity of the Koran; but man is 
always man, that 1s to sav, imperfect 
and inconstant. Abdoulwehhab proved 
this, by falling, in bis turn, into minw 
tiz, which were vot analogous either 
with the dogma, or moral. I shall 
give a slight proof of this. 

The Mussulmea shave their heads, 
according to an established custom, 


allowing one tuft to grow. Several, 
however, do not do this; but the 


greater part preserve it, without at- 
taching im reality mucl importance to 
it, perhaps throuch habit. Among 
them there are some who think that, 
atthe day of judginent, the prophet 
will take them by this tuft, to carry 
them to Paradise. ‘This custom was 
not worth the uotice of a law; how- 
ever, Abdoulwehhab thought diffe- 
rently, and the tuft was forbidden. 
The Mussulmen have in general, 
whether from use or tor amusement, 
a chaplet in their hanids, the grains of 
which they count irequently, with- 
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out saying any thing, and even whilst 
they are conversing with their friends, 
although they sometimes invoke the 
name of God, or repeat ma low tone 
ot voice a short prayer afler every grain. 
Abdoulwehhab proscribed the chaplets 
as a sign of superstition. 

The reformer included the use of 
tobacco, and the employing silk and 
precious metals in clothes and utensils, 
as among the number of the greatest 
sins; but he did not hold the de- 
spoiling a man of another religion or 
rite to be a sin. 

The Webhabites have forbidden to 
the pilgrims the stations of Djebel 
Nor, or the Mountain of Light,* and 
those of Mecca,f as superstitious ; yet 
they make that of Aamra,} and go to 
Mina to throw the small stones against 
the devil's house.§ Such is man! 

* It was upon this spot that, according 
to Mahometan fradition, the angel Gabriel 
brought the first chapter of the Kour-aun to 
the greatest of prophets. The Wehhabites 
have destroyed the chapel upon its summit, 
and have placed a guard at the foot of the 
mountain, to preveoat the pilgrims from 
ascending. 

+ This is probably a mistake of. the 
press. Medina, the prophet’s tomb, is the 
other . rohibited station, in bis attempt to 
approach which, Ali Bey was arrested by 
the Wehhabites, and compelled to retrace 
his steps. 

t El Aamra is a mosque, about a league 
to the W.N. W. of Mecca, where the pil- 
grims assemble towards the close of the 
pilgrimage. ‘* We first said the prayer,”’ 
ehserves our traveller, ‘‘ and then placed 
three stones one upon the other, in a de- 
vout manner, at a small distance from the 
mosque. We afterwards went to the spot 
where the infamous Abougebél, the furious 
enemy of our holy prophet, resided, and 
threw seven stones upon it with a boly fury, 
cursing it at the same time. 

§ The following is Ali Bey's account of 
this ceremony. ‘ We alighted immediately 
after our arrival ‘at Mina), and went pre- 
cipitately to the house of the devil, which 
is facing the fountain. We had cach seven 
small stones, of the size of grey peas, which 
we had picked up expressly the evening 
before at Mosdelifa, to throw against the 
house of the devil. Mussulmen of the rite 
of Maleki, like myself, throw them one after 
the other, pronouncing after every one these 
words, ‘' Bismillah Alahuak’ bar,” which 
interpreted are, “* Jn the name of God, very 
great Ged.” As the devil has had the ma- 
lice to build his house in a very narrow 
place, not above thirty-four feet broad, 
vecupied also in part by rocks, which it 
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The reader of the foregoing acooyy 


cannot fail to be struck with thea»,  eenfe 


cidence of several of the principles y rupli 
views of the reformers of the religiy - and | 
of the pseudo-prophet ot Mecca, Wi a usury 
those entertained by the champions ¢ ing a 


religious reform in our own couny ft 
Happily the parailel is not comple, gent 
for the Wehbhabites in the true sine extra 
of their master, have not scrupled amor 
carry their reforms into effect ath 9 S 
point of the sword, exposing the © whic 








views to the double imputation ¢ > ™42, 
cruelty and cupidity. ‘ Abdelaay aud 
being already master of the intene shoul 
part of Arabia, soon found himself, ~ facts. 
a state to extend his views over thea — 
jacent country, and began by makig — 

au expedition to the neighbourhood» M 
Bagdad, in 1801, at the head of a bo 

of troops mounted upon dromedans M 
He advanced upon ae Hossein, ; 

town at a short distance from Bagdad Si 
where was the tomb of this lina 7% My 
grandson of the prophet, in a magni | ‘| 
cent temple, filled with the riches @ of his 
Turkey and Persia. The inhabit > ;, th, 
made but a feeble resistance, and th >) seem, 
conqueror put to the sword all th 7 gyce} 
men and male children of every a ©) pis dj) 
Whilst they executed this horibe 7) from 
butchery, a Wehhabite doctor ent them 


from the top of a tower, ‘ Kil ” 9 fectir 




























strangle all the infidels who give CO Chris 
panions to God.’ Abdelaaziz seit 7 porta 
upon the treasures of the tempt 7 ee 
which he destroyed and pillaged, am count 
burnt the city, which was convert in dir 
into a desert.” | engag 
Far different will be the conduct® 7 open 
those who, embracing the truth, at 7 partu 
same time imbibe the spirit of they ¢ 
humble prophet of Nazareth. Wit larly, 
what holy vigilance ought those ® 9 of « 
guard and regulate their zeal, wh) @ in the 
aspire to purify and renovate ® 9% vestin 
peaceful religion, so that unbeliev® } the m 
may be left without excuse, who woul > result 
— ——“te aelibe 
was requisite to climb to make sure of @ ~ jected 
aim, when we threw the stones over 7 texts 
wall that surrounded it, and as the pilg™ 7) jer 04} 
all desired to perform this ceremony ia* 7] alle 
diately upon their arrival, there was 4m > qualif 
terrible confusion. However, I soon #7 lh 
ceeded in accomplishing this boly ¢0% Dinas 
through the aid of my people ; but I¢ andl 
off with two wounds in my left leg. iy the D 
tired afterwards to my tent, to repose #? ¢ b 
self after these fatigues. The Webbali® he e 
came and threw their little stones wast 
because the prophet used to do 9 | matte 
offered up the paschal sacrifice this 4#y- prover 
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i confound Christianity with its  cor- 
$a ruptions, or assimilate it to those idle 
ligi and debasing superstitions which have 
y usurped dominion over the understand- 
ns ing and the conscience. 

min fi is to be regretted that the intelli- 
ne gent traveller from whom the foregoing 
spi extracts are made, must be ranked 
ed amongst these scoflers ; and still more 
t the is it to be lamented that the contempt 
the which, in the character of a Mussul- 
0 man, he pours upon the absurdities 
an aud delusions of the Christian world, 
en should be so much countenanced by 
If facts. Itis said that he is a native of 
ev = a  - 2 
ke ing = . is 
| MISCELLANEOUS ¢ 
bow 

- Mr. Belsham's Animacdversions on 

D, Dr. Magee. 

a » Sir, 

an ee WN Very Reverend Dean of Cork, 
# Dr. Magee, in the third volume 


of his theologreal Oho lately published, 

’ in the style and temper of which he 
th, _ seems to have excelled all his former 
th _ excellings, has selected as the text of 
nN “4 his discursive performance six passages 
) from the Improved Version, all of 

m . | them, as he expresses it, ‘ vitally af- 
il“ 4 fecting some of the great doctrines of 


Christianity ;" as “ specimens of im- 
- portent unacknowledged departures from 
pe Newcome’s Version, not to be ac- 
a” __ counted for from mere accident ;” and 
ne in direct contravention of their express 
» engagement with the public to make 
(¢ ~ open acknowledgment of every de- 
th 9 parture from the conan text. And 
th they are further accused (with a pecu- 
. liarly good grace from the learned Dean) 
‘ of “employing lengthened observations 
He in the notes, for the very purpose of di- 
hs # vesting these texts of all appearance of 
@ + the meaning which would necessarily 
sa 2 result from the Primate’s rendering, 
a F deliberately and unacknowledzedly re- 
al jected and altered by them.” The 
me texts and variations are produced at 
q length, pp. 480, 481, and the charge 
4.) ‘alleged without any modification or 
ey 9 qualification whatsoever. 
pia | have thought it expedient to notice 
o these charges, because some candid and 
ey sensible persons, who duly appreciate 
poe the Dean's general arguments, have ne- 
e) fertheless expressed their surprise at, 
hee What has appeared to them, the gross 
Wi mattention o: the editors of the Im- 


proved Version, in passing over without 
VOL. X11. M 
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Spain, and professed the religion of the 
Crescent, in order more effectually to 
compass the object of his travels—an 
intumate acquaintance with the internal 
economy of the Mahommedan States. 
One has little difficulty in conceiving 
how a native of the Penimsula has 
been impelled to class Christianity in 
the number of those delusions which 
have obtained or cemented their empire 
by the effusion of torrents of human 
blood, aud at the expence of almost all 
that tends to advance the lruman species 
in liberal knowledge and the arts of 
civilized life. 


+ - 
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notice the important discrepancies 
which the Very Reverend accuser has 
produced. Alas! their honourable 
ininds could have no suspicion of the 
artifices which a professed polemic will 
condescend (o use. ‘They will read and 
wonder. 

I. The first of those texts which the 
Very Reverend writer has selected as 
an ** impertant” instance in which the 
editors aforesaid have ‘ deliberately,” 
and, as he elegantly expresses it, ‘* un- 
acknowledgedly rejected and altered the 
Primate’s rendering,” is, 

Luke i. 35, thus translated by Dr. 
Newcome: ‘ Therefore that holy child 
also who shall be born of thee, shall be 
called T'he Son of God.” ‘The editors 
substitute “ A Son of God,” and they 
have omitted to acknowledge the va- 
riation. 

Upon this most important distinction 
between A Son and THe Son, the Very 
Reverend and Very Learned writer has 
descanted through thirty-five pages of 
lengthened ol'servations, in the notes, to 
shew that neglecting to acknowledge 
a variation of such magnitude, ‘ could 
not be accounted for by mere accident,” 
but must have been the result of some 
sinister design on the part of the 
editors. 

It is in vain to urge to the Very Re. 
verend accuser, in extenuation of the 
offence, that the Primate’s monosyllable 
Tue, being printed in italics, was an 
indication that it was not found in the 
original, and, therefore, that the de- 
viation was the more excusable: for it 
will appear in the course of these ob- 
servations, that Unitarian readers bein 
“men of sound anderstandings an 
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honest hearts,” against whom the Very 
Reverend Dean entertains the same 
laudable antipathy as his Kreat prolo- 
type, the Bishop of St. David s, know 
nothing of the distinction between 
roman and italic characters, or of the 
use of that distinction. See p. 072 ot 
the Dean's volume. 

To the charge, therefore, as it stands 
in the indictment, the editors of the Im- 

roved Version must plead guilty. ‘They 
rave verily and indeed substituted their 
own roman A for the Primate’s italic 
Tue. And this they have done, as 
the Dean says, quite unacknowledgedly , 
and as | think very unnecessarily: for 
it is very probable that the authors of 
the fable of the miraculous conception 
meaned in this passage to affirm that 
Jesus derived the title of the Son of 
God from his miraculous birth; thus 
hoping to efface in some measure the 
scandal of the cross, by elevating, as 
they foolishly dreamed, the founder of 
their faith to a level with the hero gods 
of the heathen mythology. This was 
a great step for so early an age: but the 
sublime mystery of the sonship of 
Christ, as the second person in the 
Trinity, had not then been discovered. 
The editors, therefore, of the Improved 
Version, who have been guilty of this 
needless alteration, | leave to the tender 
mercies of the Dean of Cork: and I 
request the pious reader seriously to 
consider the solemn question of the 
venerable dignitary, whether such “ a 
specimen of important unacknowledged 
departure from Newcome's Version is 
to be accounted for from mere ac- 
cident,” and to give his judgment ac- 
cordingly, 

Il. The second text in which the 
editors of the Improved Version are 
accused of “ unacknowwledgedly departing 
from the Primate’s rendering,” is John 
i. 12, thus adopted by the Archbishop 
from the Public Version: “ But as 
many as received him to them gave he 
POWER "to become children of God.” 
The Improved Version for “ power,” 
substitutes AUTHORITY. 

And here the editors of the Improved 
Version must again plead guilty. They 
have rejected, they have altered, and 
they have not acknowledged. A 
common reader with a grain of charity 
and “a sound understanding,” who 
sees but little difference between being 
empowered to become children of God, 
and being authorised to call themselves 
by that honourable name, would 
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candidly say of the cimission, “ pep. 
adventure it was an oversight.” os 
so the perspicacious Dean of Cork. 
wherever he spies an Unitarian, be 
secs an enemy to the constitution jp 
chureh and state. [fe is sure that jris 
impossible for an Unitarian to make 
use even of the commonest phraseology, 
without some deep and concealed 
meaning of blasphemy, sedilion, ja. 
cobinisin, or perhaps even worse. And 
in the present case, he has eked oy 
four and twenty pages of “ lengthened 
observations” and learned “ notes,” 
rove that the editors of the Improved 
Vinson mean something very bad, 
though he cannot precisely tell what, 
by this important and unacknowledged 
substitution of AUTHORITY for POWER, 
lil. The third count in the indie 
ment of the Very Reverend accuser, i 
John iti. 13, the first clause of whieh 
is thus translated by Archbishop New. 
come: * Now no man GOETH up to 
heaven but he who came down from 
heaven.” ‘The editors of the Improved 
Version have, in preference, substituted 
the words of the Public Version, “ No 
man hath ASCENDED up to heaven.” 
One would not have suspected that 
there could be any great harm in this; 
but, unfortunately, Unitarians can do 
nothing right. Accordingly, in 
480, this variation is marked without 


any qualification or reserve, as one of 


those “ important unacknowledged de 
partures from Newcome's Versioa, 
which are not to be accounted for by 
mere accident;" on which “ the editon 
einploy lengthened observations in the 
notes, for the very purpose of divesting 
them of all appearance of the meaning 
which would necessarily result from 
the Primate’s rendering deliberately 
and unacknowledgedly rejected and 
tered by them,” 
So the indictment stands in its 0% 


ginal form, p. 480; and in this sen® 7 
it must necessarily be understood by 


And yet if the 


every attentive reader. 


reader's patienee holds out to p. 540, 


he will see by the Dean's own acknow 


ledgment that there was no foundatio® — 
whatever for the accusation. - 


. 


words are, “ this variation, howevel 5 


is acknowledged :” as it most certainlt 


is, in a “* lengthened note” of fifteen 


lines, by the editors of the Impr 


Version. And if it be so acknowledg® | 
and you knew it to be acknowledged, 


was it fair, Mr. Dean, in you, in Pp. 
to introduce this clause as ‘ a specu 
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of important unacknowledged depar- 
tures trom Newcome’s Version ?”— 
Upon whom, in this case, does the 
charze rest of a deficiency “in honour 
and honesty?” 

In the last clause of the verse, how- 
ever, the Very Reverend acenser stands 
upon strouger ground. The Primate 
reads, “ the Son of man, who WAs tn 
heaven,” for which the editors of the 
Improved Version most wunachnow- 
ledgedly substitute “ the Son of man 
[wno 1s in heaven],” not only pre- 
suming without any notice to substitute 
the 18 of the Common Version for the 
was of the Primate’s, but, what is in- 
finitely worse, including the last four 
words in brackets, as an indication not 
only of their own doubts concerning 
the genuineness of the clause, the rea- 
sons for which they have assigned in 
a “lengthened observation” of three 
lines at the foot of the page, but what 
is far worse, as implying that Newcome 
and Griesbach partook of the same 
doubts. 

“ Are we then to suppose,” exclaims 
the indignant accuser, page 541, and 
what reader possessed of the smallest 
portion of holy zeal can fail to sym- 
pathize in his feelings, and to join in 
the eloquent interrogatory, ‘* Are we 
then to suppose this careful and signifi- 
cant demarcation by the brackets, to 
which nothing corresponding occurs 
in either Griesbach or Newcome, as 
well as the substitution of 1s for was, 
to have been both of them slips of the 
pen, or errors of the press? both oc- 
curring without the slightest notice of 
the variation, and both occurring to- 
gether in a clause of considerable mo- 
inent in the Unitarian question, and 
one also to which a note [of three lines} 
is annexed, relating both to the authen- 
ticity of the clause and to its meaning, 
the attention of the editors of course 
specially directed to both the points of 
difference, and yet neither of them 
glanced at by a single observation ?” 

As every reader may not understand 
this heavy charge of the wwo brackets, 
which rouses the Dean's indignation 
to such an alarming height, it may be 
proper to mention that Grieshach, in 
his edition of the Greek Testament, 
prefixes a certain mark to every reading 
which in his judgment is probably 
crroncous, though he ded mot take the 
liberty to alter it in the text. And 
A tchbishop Newcome professes to in- 
clude such readings in brackets. This 
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notation is adepted in the Improved 
Version. In such notations, as all 
know who have made the trial, it is 
difficult to be perfectly correct. The 
Primate himself candidly acknowledges 
that he has “ sometimes inattentively 
departed from this rule.” The editors 
of the Improved Version have in the 
present instance cominitted an error of 
the same kind; and they must be con- 
tent to leave their case to the judgment 
of the reader. All readers are not like 
the Dean of Cork. 

Why the Very Reverend accuser 
should quarrel with the editors for 
substituting 1S for WAS, is not so 
apparent. It is the orthodox inter- 
pretation : it is appealed to as a proof 
of the divinity of Christ: it is also the 
word used in the Public Version. The 
editors therefore are surely entitled to 
some thanks, for redeeming the clanse 
from the hands of the Arians, to which 
the Primate’s translation had given it. 
But, alas! all is wrong which Unita- 
rians can do. Every thing in them 
partakes of the nature of sin. And 
the sum total of the Dean's indignant 
complaint amounts to this, that though 
the translation of the editors is and 
must be right, being the same as King 
James's Version, it was very officious 
in them as Unitarians to adopt it, So 
much for the two brackets and the 
word 1s. 

IV. The fourth charge against the 
editors of the Improved Version is 
taken from Rom. ix. 5, the first clauses 
of which are thus rendered by the Pri- 
mate, in conformity with the Public 
Version: ‘* Whose are the fathers, 
and of whom AS CONCERNING THE 
FLESH Christ came:” for which the 
editors substitute, ‘ BY NATURAL DE- 
ScENT Christ came.” 

This is a variation of some impor- 
tance. Lbead sear 9 “‘ according to the 
flesh,” is a Jewish idiom. It is used 
by the Apostle Paul to express natural 
consanguinity. Thus Rom. ix. 3, he 
speaks of the Jews as his “ brethren 
and kindred according to the flesh.” 
His language is well understood: it 
involves no mystery, nor is it suspected 
of any. In the next sentence the same 
phrase in the same sense is applied to 
Christ. And the English reader, 
misled by his system, imuyediately dis- 
covers a reference to his buman nature, 
as distinguished from his divine. To 
obviate this error, the editors of the 
Improved Version have substituied 
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what appeared to them the equivalent 
phrase ‘* by natural descent.” 

This is a departure trom Newcome’'s 
Version not acknowledged in the notes 
of the Improved Version. Itis for the 
candid reader to judge whether this 
Orpission was inadvertent and uninten- 
tional, or voluntary and fraudulent. 
The Very Reverend dignitary posts tt 
up as ** a specimen of important unac- 
knowledged departure from Newcome's 
Version pot to be accounted for by 
mere accident: and in support and 
acgravation of the charge, he urges, 
p. 580, that “ it was a change to which 
the editors attach a very high value, 
and which, with the Archbishop's 
Version lying before them, could not 
have been made without the fullest 
deliberation and design. This must 
he evident to every one who considers 
not merely the wideness of the de- 
varture from the Archbishop's trans- 
fdion, but the still more emphatical 
language of the Primaie’s note, ‘ of 
whom as to his Auman lineage Christ ts 
descended.” Whether the editors have 
on this important part of Scripture 
acted with good faith by their professed 
model, I leave to the reader to judge 
for himself." And so, Mr. Dean, do 
I, fully convinced that no reader of 
judgment and candour will impeach 
their integrity upon such insuflicient 
and slender grounds. 

In the remainder of the verse the 
Primate reads, with the Public Ver- 
sion, “ WHO IS OVER ALL, Gop 
BLESSED FOR EVERMORE, AMEN:” for 
which the Improved Version substi- 
tutes upon the authority of Clarke and 
Lindsey, “ Gop, WHO IS OVER ALL, 
BE BLESSED FOR EVER.” 

The Dean is very indignant that any 
change should be made in the Bible 
translation. But for this the editors 
of the [mproved Version do not ask his 
leave: and atany rate, they would not 
hesitate to prefer the authority of the 
celebrated Dr. Samuel Clarke, and the 
learned and modest Lindsey, to that of 
the parading Dean of Cork. 

“ But the point,” as the Dean ob- 
serves, p. 585, “‘ with which we are 
more immediately concerned, is not so 
auch the change of Version, as that 
the change should be made without 
notice.” This text is alleged by the 
Very Reverend accuser as “ a specimen 
of important unacknowledged departure 
from Newcome's Version, not to be 
secounted for by mere accident :” it is 


brought forward as a violation of th 
engagement which the editors had ep. 
tered into wth the public, of maki 
open acknow ledzement of every depar. 
ture from the Primate’s Version, and 
therefore as a breach of “ honour and 
honesty” in a case “ vitally aflecti 
some of the great doctrines of Chriy. 
ianity.” And this very clause, “ God, 
who is over all, be blessed for ever,” js 
blazoned in capitals to excite attention, 
to attract the eye, and to fix upon the 
reader's mind the conviction, which 
under these circuinstances is inevitable, 
that this clause is included in the ge 
neral charge, and that it is an importam 
specimen of fraudulent dealing on the 
vart of the editors of the Improved 
Sendie which deserves to be exposed 
to public indignation, and which me 
rits the severest reprehension. 
But what will be the surprise of the 
candid reader when he learns that the 


accusation is totally unfounded ; and © 
that, with the single exception of the — 


word ‘‘ Amen,” whichis unaccountably 
4 4 


dropped in the Improved Version, the 
“* suppression” of which the Dean him 
self acknowledges to be “‘ a matter of 
inferior consideration,” the variation 
from the Primate’s text is distinctly 
acknowledged in the notes to the Im 
ae Version. Where were the Vey 

everend accuser's visual organs when 
he committed so great an oversight? 
The whole lengthened observation and 
note extended Ses to eighteen lines, 
and the acknowledgment of the 
riation stands in the second line of the 
note. 
look it. 

No: and it is too probable that be 
did not overlook it. What will be the 
astonishment of every reader who por 
sesses honourable feelings to learn, that 
at the very time when the Ve 


rend accuser selected and published this 


clause as a specimen of important ul 


acknowledged departure from New 


come’s Version, and when, upon 

ground, he held up the editors of the 
Improved Version to public infamy # 
guilty of deliberate fraud and false 

there is strong ground of suspicion that 
he knew that the charge in this part 
cular was totally unfounded. For the 


It was hardly possible to over 


accusation having been alleged in the 7 


front of his work, where every > 
would see it, and blazoned in capt 
that every body might notice it, it 6 
ordered, that a hundred pages further 


on, p. 5y2, the concession sneaks % © 
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en passant, as if ashamed of itself, that 
the editors in their note remark that 
“the Common Version, here adopted 
by Dr. Newcome is, ‘ Who is over all, 
God blessed for ever’.” 

Come forth, Mr. Dean, I beseech 
vou, and make good your allegations. 
Exert your ingenuity: ransack all the 
stores of your profound learning. Dis- 
lay your logical dextenty. Shew us 
hove both sides of a contradiction may 
be true. Explain how the neglect to 
make an acknowledgment, can prove a 
inan to be destitute “ of honour and ho- 
nesty,” when, by your own concession, 
that acknowledgment was actually 
made. Vouchsafe us some satisfaction 
upon this head, that so we may not only 
admire your prowess as a sturdy, un- 
daunted and persevering polemic, but 
may esteem and respect your character 
as aman of honour ond veracity, as a 
lover of truth, as a friend of virtue, as 
a consistent professor and teacher of the 
doctrine of Christ.* 

V. The fifth specimen of ‘ impor- 
tant unacknowledged departure from 
Newcome’s Version,” is, 2 Cor. viii. 9, 
which the Primate renders thus : 

“ For ye know the gracious goodness 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, who THOUGH 
he was rich, yet for your sakes he 
BECAME Poor, that through his po- 
verty ye might be rich.” For which 
the Improved Version substitutes the 
words, “‘ waILe he was rich, yet for 
your sakes he LIVED IN POVERTY.” 

And sooth to say, the editors have 
actually omitted in their notes all no- 
tice of this variation from the Primate’s 
text. 





* When the Very Reverend dignitary 
has given a satisfactory solution to the 
questions stated above, perhaps he will 
have the goodness to explain in what sense 
consistent with veracity he bas made the 
assertion, p. 829, when, in allusion to the 
Unitarian missionaries, he says, ‘* here we 
find teachers directed to guard all against 
the danger of belief, and to enforce empha- 
sically, as the most important truth, that 
he alone shall.be saved who believeth not.”’ 
The vulgar imputation of heresy, infidelity, 
God-denying and such-like nonsense, be- 
eause we do not believe as the orthodox be- 
lieve, weare accustomed to: and the silly 
buaz has long ceased to annoy us. But 
that our missionaries emphatically preach 
wp unbelief as essential to salvation, is 
quite a new charge, which rests at present 
solely upon the Dean's averment. Where 
8 bis proof ? 
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Here a glorious opportunity offers 
for the Very Reverend accuser to dis- 
lay his learning, his eloquence and 
his charity ; and most amply hath he 
availed himself of it. 

To establish the charge of fraudu- 
lent design in the ungodly editors of 
the Improved Version, the Dean be- 
gins his Commentary, p. 593, with 
an authoritative and unqualified asser- 
tion, which in the Very Reverend 
dignitary’s writings often supplies the 
place of proof, that ‘ this passage di- 
reculy and forcibly expresses the pre- 
existence of our Lord.” He then 
complains that the editors ‘ not enly 
substitute words which completely 
divest the passage of any such sig- 
nification, but that in a note of some 
length” (being no less than eighteen 
lines, of which the learned writer may 
justly complain, being himself so con- 
spicuous for brevity), ‘* enlarging upon 
and confirming their own an, ha eg 
throughout the entire of it not the 
most remote hint is conveyed of any 
variance from the Primate’s transla- 
tion.” © The Improved Version 
translates in a sense directly opposite 
to that of the Primate: labours to 
enforce the necessity of this sense in 
a note which is carried to considerable 
extent; and in which Wakefield, 
Grotius aud other authdrities, are 
introduced ; does this in contradiction 
not only to the Primate’s rendering, 
but to his illustration and support of 
that rendering in strong and empha- 
tical terms in his note, which direct! 
challenged their attention; all this 
too on a point of vital import in the 
Unitarian scheme (hear the Dean), 
and yet in no place is there the slight. 
est glance at this gross departure, or 
the name of the Archbishop once 
alluded to, notwithstanding the most 
solemn assurances to the public, that 
in every instance of deviation from 
the Archbishop's rendering, acknow- 
ledgment is openly made in the 
notes.” 

And now, Messrs. Editors, after 
this solemn indictment at the bar of 
the public, what have you to say 
why sentence should not pass upon 
you according to the law of Dr. 
Magee? - 

In the first place, Sir, with respect 
to the sense of the passage, every 
scholar and every school boy knows 
that the proper translation of the 
three words 7A0uTI0g ay exluysawe 
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is, being rich he lived in poverty.” 
‘Lhe Dean in a mass of learned notes, 
carried on to the marvellous extent of 
nearly fourscore pages, has proved 
very much to his own satisfaction, 
that the same three words may be 
rendered, and by some learned lext- 
cographers and divines have been 
actually translated, as in the Public 
Version, “ though he was rich he 
became poor.” And that we may 
not be lost in the miry gulph of the 
dean's criticisms, let this for argu- 
ment'’s sake be allowed. Let it be 
admitted that the words as they stand 
are ambiguous, and admit of both in- 
terpretations 

But even upon the supposition that 
the Public Version exhibits the only 
true and admissible translation, the 
text contains no proof whatever of 
the divinity or the pre-existence of 
Jesus Christ. The Dean's dictum 
that “this passage directly and torci- 
bly expresses the pre-existence of our 
Lord,” isthe silliest, wildest assertion 
that ever was made. Ignatius Loyola 
was rich, yet he became poor: is this 
a ‘direct and forcible expression of 
the pre-existence” of the founder of 
the order of Jesuits? Such it seems is 
the logic of Dr. Magee. 

It is indeed true, that if the pre- 
existence of Christ had previously 
been proved, upon principles inde- 
pendent of this text, the apostles 
words might be supposed to allude 
to that doctrine. But first to assume 
the doctrine in order to explain the 
text, and then to infer it as a con- 
clusion from the text, is to assume the 
very point to be proved; of which 
spe ies of logic, to say the truth, the 
work of the Very Reverend and Very 
Learned Dean supplies many beau. 
tiful examples in addition to the 
specimen here exhibited. 

This text therefore not being of 
that vifel tmport to the Unitarian 
scheme which the Dean is pleased 
fo represent, it is possible that the 
editors of the Improved Version, 
though Unitarians, might through 
mere inadvertence neglect to notice 
this unmmportant variation from the 
Primate’s text: and not with that 
decp and fraudulent design, which is 
vo charitably imputed to them by the 
poons and orthodox Dean. y 

\tlow me, Sir, here to explain a 
loctume which | have stated in the 


Calm Inquiry, and which the learned 
dignitary has, as usual, taken abun 
dauce of pains to misrepresent and 
to distort: and (which 1s of mor 
consequence) which some worthy and 
well meaning persons have misunder 
stool, 

In the Calm Inquiry, p. 174, | 
have stated wt as probable that our 
Lord possessed a voluntary power of 
working miracles: in this sense | 
explain the text, John ii. 34, * God 
giveth not the spirit by measure unw 
him.” It was presumed, and it ought 
perhaps to have been distinctly ex. 
pressed, that our Lord’s powers were 
restricted to that class of miracles 
which were necessary for the promul- 
gation of the gospel: such as healing 
the sick, curing the insane, raising 
the dead, Kc. And it was conceived 
that our Lord's mind was so dis 
ciplined by his temptation and other 
means, and that his understanding 
was so enlightened, that he would 
make no improper use of the mighty 
powers intrusted to him, and would 
never be inclined to work a miracle 
upon an improper occasion, ‘This 
hypothesis is thought best to explaim 
the tone of authority adopted by out 
Lord upon such occasions, and to 
account for his great and visille su 
periority over the apostles, who only 
appear to work miracles upon im 
inediate suggestions, and in the name 
and by the authority of their saster, 
It is obvious to every reflecting mind, 
that the exercise of our Lord's volun 
tary powers under such circumstances 
would eventually produce precisely the 
same effect as if in every instance he 
performed a miracle in consequence 
of a Divine suggestion : and this fact 
was distinctly foreknown to the Sv 
preme Being atthe time when thes 
great powers were iutrusted to the 
direction of his chosen servant a 
messenger Jesus Christ. This hypo 
thesis appears to me to be sufficiently 
intelligible, but it is not one upoe 
which any great stress is to be lavd. 
And the generality of Unitarian Christ 
ians are more inclined to believe that 
our Lord performed no miracle but 
In consequence of an immediate sg 


gestion. 
T. BELSHAM, 
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Str, January 24, 1817. 

F you think it is not taking too 
I great a liberty with a set of men 
who are confessedly of very great im- 
portance to the weliare of society, will 
vou have the goodness to give the 
following observations a place in the 


Repository. 
AN OBSERVER. 

Havine awoke from the slymber 
in whieh we have lain for more than 
half a century, on looking around we 
have been alarmed at the depredations 
whicu have been comunitted upon our 
ranks bv enemies of different casts ; 
and, animated by the virtuous energy 
of the champions of gospel truth in 
the metropolis, we have attempted in 
the country to rally our forces, and by 


every henourabl) eod virtuous means 
to engage the kingdom at large in a 
serio. examination of the doctrines 


which have been passing current 
amongst us since the period of the re- 
formation. We have the satisfaction 
of knowin that our exertions have 
not been in vain; that Unttarianism 
has spread and ts still going on to 
spread; and there ts a promise in the 
present stite and appearance of things 
of o sull greater sare which God 
will zive to our labours: for truth ex- 
tends itself on every side as it advances, 
aud every accession of strengih that 
it acquires is an assurance of a double 
and threefold vigour which it will 
gain at the next stage. 

Under these pleasing views of fu- 
turity, we look with a considerable 
anxiety to every means by which 
Seripture truth is taught, and are 
much more alive to the influence of 
each ofthem than were our ancestors 
fifty years ago. With most concern 
we look to our public teachers, the 
most important of all our means, and 
are anxious that they should be as 
free from imperfection as possible, 
and provided with all those facilities 
and energies that can render their 
labours the most effective. And I 
trust that if these observations should 
fall inta the hands of any of the young 
men who are now rising up to become 
public teachers, or into the hands of 
those who have recently engaged in 
the work of the miuisiry amongst us, 
they will believe thot 1 am not want- 
ingina high respect both for them- 
selves and for the very able instructors 
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of whose lessons they have enjoved 
the advantage, but thatit is my wish 
to ofler a few remarks on a subject of 
which there appears to be a general 
coniplaint. 

li is well known that the class of 
religionisis which has been willing 
to be known by the name of Rational 
Dissenters, have endeavoured to sup- 

their pretensions to the character, 
fy dapiins altogether the influence 
ot the passions, by disapproving of 
all means of public instruction which 
savours in the least of methodism and 
of proselytism, and by enclosing them- 
selves within no other fences than 
than those of plain logical and Scrip- 
tural proofs of the goodness of their 
cause. This plan of cool calculation 
was not likely to have an influence 
upon the mass of the people; there- 
fore not only have the mass of the 
people been indifferent to the argu- 
ments of these men of reason, but 
their own advocates and friends have 
found the regions they inhabited so 
very upanimating and chi'ly, that 
they have forsaken them for the more 
lively services of the orthodox or the 
more profitable ones of the professors 
of the national faith. Now, although 
I flatter myself that a very different 
view of the subject is cherished in 
the minds of the young ministers who 
are now educating amongst us, yet 1 
fear that the mode of instruction is 
not altered in our colleges, and that 
they are still educating men who will 
shine only in the paths of logical 
accuracy ; who, completely absorbed 
in the rules and practice of rhetoric, 
will neglect, perhaps think lightly of, 
the more effectual and sure way to the 
heart of the multitude, by the graces 
of elocution and the influence of 
manner. Never may the preachers 
of Unitarianism become the beste and 
careless demagogues, who try to “ tear 
a passion to rags,” that they may 
‘split the ears of the peundiings.? 
But, they have a part to act which 
requires that they also should “ suit 
the action to the words, the words to 
the action,” and shew all that native 
ease and lively energy in the defence 
of gospel truth, which others shew in 
supporting one assumed  charactes 
after another, in order that they may 
amuse and instruct the genteel au-— 
dience of a theatre. 

It is certaigly a matter of ne sur- 
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prise, that among the men who are 
educated for the ministry, there are 
very few of real eloquence. If the 
students of the fine arts of drawing 
and music were selected with the 
same inditlerence as to their natural 
qualifications, as our students in di- 
vinity are selected, at the age of sixteen, 
and they were afterwards to pursue 
those lines as a business, whatever 
abilities they might discover, good or 
bad, we should certainly have very 
few of them excelling in these arts. 
Hiow few of the many lawyers that 
are called to the bar obtain a sufficient 
eminence to secure briefs enough to 

y the expences of the circuit ? 
Many are obliged to retire altogether 
from public life; and many others who 
wear the gown feel themselves under 
an obligation to their more fortunate 
brethren, when they nominate them 
as arbitrators, or refer a cause to them 
upon which they are not willing to 
enter. And let any one attend but 
halfa session in the Houses of Par- 
liament, he will sce how very few of 
the gentlemen there, who Laie all 
possible advantages of education, can 
deliver a tolerable speech with a 
tolerable degree of propriety. And 
why should 1 be otherwise with Dis- 
senting ministers? Considering the 
necessity a Dissenting minister lies 
under, of having his double weekly 
service prepared against the Sunday, 
whether any new idea may or may 
not strike up, or his mind be in a 
Mate to prepare it or not, and the 
little pains that are taken to instruct 
him in giving effect to what he is to 
deliver; it is rather surprising that 
there are about us so many ministers 
who maintain a high degree of re- 
spectability in their public services : 
and our congregations are wnreason- 
able in expecting more from them. 
It is however extremely desirable that 
the qualifications of ministers should 
be jncreased. Nor can it be said that 
our colleges give them a proper edu- 
cation, when no attempts are made 
to render the vehicle interesting and 
inviting in which they send out into 
the world the truths they hold sacred. 
With respect to the great bulk of 
mankind, manner is even more than 
matter; and one man will give inte- 
rest and effect to an empty discourse, 
while onother soffers an able and 
enperior treatise to die away on his 


lips without making even a solitary 
impression. 

The Unitarian orator is in a cay 
somewhat unfortunate. He cannot, 
if he would, employ the powerfy| 
scenery and machinery which his 
Calvinistie brother has at command, 
He has neither the poetic licence of g 
Mikon, nor the gloomy but awful 
apprehensions of a Young or 4 
Cowper, to give energy to his dis 
course. The Calvinist, when he 
seeks to move the passions, can play 
with firebrands and with vengeance, 
He has an angry and revengeful 
King, almighty and terrific, at his 
command, frowning upon his rebel 
lious subjects, and at his feet he can 
place a lovely child soothing him 
mercy. 


of such a scene? ‘Terror first and 


Who can resist the influence | 


: 


& 





then love seize upon the yielding 


mind, What father can sit unmoved? 
What mother has not her bowels 
yearning within her? 


What child > 
does not desire to be in that childs 7 


place, and thus to triumph by a gem 


tle and an amiable mastery? Who 
has read the Arabian Nights Enter 
tainments, and does not know the 
charm of secret influences? These 
also the orthodox divine has at his 
command. He has a cruel foe, who 
is always lurking about and still um 
seen, a hellish fiend armed with 
power little short of almighty, and 
with cunning and malice far above 
human opposition. Against these too 
he can oppose celestial agency. As 
on the boards of a playhouse, so m 
the house of God, they have recourse 
to strange attachments, to high 
wrought scenes, to deep plots and 
terrific developements. In these we 
sadly fail. 


heart, is the most terrific scene 


he cultivated and not — 
the natural wickedness of the human a 





Unitarian preacher can unfold—8 | 


scene so little inviting to the taste? 
the multitude, that they turn from # 


ill understood. Failing in machinery, — 


what can we substitute in its room? 
Add to this consideration, that 
practice has long prevailed in ou 
societies for our educated men @ 
prepare their addresses to the 
upon paper, and deliver them with 
proper form and ceremony [0 
congregation. Their attention ts 9 
cessarily taken up with their comp® 
sitions, which they are desirous # 
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and 


delivering accurately without 
minds 


error; and, while their are 
absorbed in the plan, the style and 
the veneral arrapyement, (the lhial- 
shalling) of «heir piece, Urey are 


necessarily ipatteative to the tone of 


voce in winch it as delivered; they 
squire a monuotonans tone, or fall 
whine or sing-seog manner ot 
ultering their scutenees : and henee 
no ohas h ippened, that some of our 
best composers and most accurate 
scholars have been the least animated 
in their delivery, and the least able to 
keep their hearers awake. It may 
iruly be said of some of these men, 
that they cat ther pearls before 
wine; and that, if they consulted 
the taste of their hearers, together 
with the state of their minds, they 
would provide a very different portion 
io serve upto their homely but hun- 
a appetites, 

The evil is, perhaps, yet more in- 
creased by another practice, which 
has of late been finding its way into 
our societies, of reading in a dull and 
lifeless manner prayers ™ hich have 
been previously composed with pre- 
eion and art. Could written prayers 
be delwered in such a way as that 
they seemed to come fresh from the 
heart, no reasonable objection could 
be urged against them; because all 
that anxiety is removed by them from 
the breast of the congregation, and all 
that embarrassment from the minister, 
Which are surely destructive of devo- 
tion. But the evil is in this, that, 
while the service of the church is 
proverbially gabbled over from the 
mere habit of repeating it, our read- 
ing ministers go sometimes through 
their prayers with so much heaviness 
and stupidity, as to lead the congrega- 
tion to conceive they have no inicrest 
in them, and that they are meant 
only for the people's use. There are 
indeed ministers who read their prayers 
1 @ Manner so serious and impressive, 
that no one would suspect them to 
have been pre-composed but from 
watching their eye; and certainly 
there may be as much, nay there 
should be more devp and true devo- 
tion in the man who reads a solemn 
address to the Almighty, which he 
has digested, and to which he has 
formed his mind in his study, than 
there can be in the loose chance-di- 
fected effusions which are poured 
forth on the spur of the moment. 
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No one can be ignorant of the 
difference between the tone of voice tn 
which we relate an event that has 
happened within our knowledge, and 
that in which we should read the 
same trom a book or a newspaper. In 
the latter instance our attention is 
eneazed by the words, which we are 
ansicus to read corre ctly, and we lose 
all the iuterest of conversation; the 
eve, which most of all discovers the 
assions and afiections of the mind, 
is fixed on the paper, its influence 1s 
lost to the listener, and the hands and 
arms give no help to the story: while 
the words are delivered with a cer- 
tain solemnity, and at such regular 
distances, that they must inevitably 
be to a certain extent’ monotonous. 
But in extemporary delivery we distin- 
guish the passion and emotion of the 
speaker, by the various quickness with 
which the words are delivered, and 
by the tone of voice, which varies as 
he proceeds. It is almost impossible 
that a sermon or a praver when it is 
read, should be delivered with the 
sume encray, with the same natura} 
pauses, and the same variation of 
voice, as a free address, and therefore 
it is less interesting and moves far 
less the persons who are the hearers. 
Here lies, I apprehend, the true 
secret of producing effect: could our 
reading ministers be so well ac- 
guainted with their compositions be- 
fore they deliver them in public, and 
so feel x sentiments they contain, as 
to accompany them with the same 
variation of voice and the same pauses 
and motions which they would em- 
ploy in saying the same ofl-hand, such 
are the advantages that the composer 
of a prayer or sermon possesses, in 
point of style, of correctness and 
of varicty, that there would soon be 
an universal approval of the reading of 
sermons and prayers in our socicties. 
Let but. a man read with the life and 
ease of colloquial address, he would 
inevitably rivet the attention of his 
audience, and move their feelings in 
the highest degree. ‘This is actually 
done on the and with surer 


stage, 


success might be done from the 
pulpit. — 
1 have said that the Christian 


minister has a part to act. IT wish 
that this truth was more considered 
than it is, and that ministers would 
not be either afraid or ashamed to 
reward thiemivelves in the capacity of 
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actors, atrd actors too in the highest 
and most honourable of characters ; 
and that they would think a little 
more, not only of the sentiments they 
have to deliver, but also of the man- 
ner in which these sentiments are to 
woceed from their mouths. 1 would 
ave them consider, that the great 
object for which they mount the 
pulpit iy to produce a most important 
eflect, and that there are certain means 
by which alone that effect can be 
produced. It is not often that a 
valuable moral impression is produced 
hy the skill of the rhetorical artist ina 
formal and dry discourse; while the 
homely language of the extempo- 
raneous speaker, who is warmed by 
his subject and speaks from the dic- 
tates of his heart, provided only that 
he observe a moderation and a chastity 
in his language, is always gratifying 
to the audience, and will sooner carry 
conviction to the heart. 

It is well known to be a rule in the 
colleges in Seotland, to encourage the 
young divines to prepare their sermons 
in their study, and deliver them me- 
moriter, or from such copious notes as 
will supply them with an abundance 
of matter to fill up the half or three 
quarters of an hour. If a man have 
self-command, and possess a tolerable 
stock of modest assurance, the latter 
mode is preferable, and by degrees he 
will acquire a fulness of utterance, 
and be a workman that necds not to 
be ashamed. This plan therefore is 
recommended to their young men; 
and i believe it is also recommended 
in the most respectable of those insti- 
tutions that are educating ministers 
for the Independent or moderately 
Calvinistic societies. But some of 
the Seetch professors rather prefer the 
entire Composition of the sermon, and 
committing it to memory; assuring 
their students, that, however difficult 
it may at first be found by a person 
who is not accustomed to the exercise 
of the memory, it will become by 
industry and diligence inconceivably 
easy. Phis is manifest in the ex- 
perience of even the common actors 
on a stage, and in the exercise of 
school boys, whose memories are 
found to strengthen in an extraordi- 
nary manner by frequent and regular 
exercise. Dr. Alexander Gerard, of 
Aberdeen, was a remarkable instance 
of what may be done by the exercise 
of the memory. When he first as- 


sumed the office of a preacher, }j 
recollection was so inert, that wi) 
the greatest difficulty he committed , 
sermon to memory in a fortnight, apj 
never ventured to preach more thy 
once during that tine, unless he cou 
deliver the same sermon in anothe 

lace. But as he practised the art ¢ 
sence his sermons, he found hi 
ww strengthen perceptibly, till x 
length he could repeat the whole of; 
discourse accurately after reading j 
only twice. Here is an instance of ; 
man's acquiring by mere dint of ip. 
dustry the mastery of an art for whieh 
he did not appear to be fitted by m 
ture, which may serve as an encov. 
ragement to a young man of the mo 
obtuse recollection. 

There have been amongst the Ep. 
glish Dissenters a few instances d 
eloquent preachers; but none, I le 


lieve, in which they have not & ~ 
tained theircclebrity by other mean 


than by the stiff rules of a colleg 
Of Dr. Foster I can say nothing from 
personal knowledge. I knew some 
thing of Dr. Fordyce; both ma 
reatly celebrated in their day. | 
lieve the cause of their populariy 
might be found in a happy art of de 
livering their addresses well, and 
giving them an interest which wa 
strictly their own. ‘The most distit- 
guished character which the preset 
generation of Dissenters has ome 
as a preacher was Mr. Fawcett, wh 
was many years morning preacher 
the society at Walthamstow, wher 
he resided, and who delivered a Sunday 
evening lecture during the winte 
season at the Old Jewry. His clo 
quence was of a rare and — 
kind. Not only Dissenters of 
classes, but Churchimen of the highest 


rank, and some of the leading a 
dramatic characters of the day, wet — 


his hearers. Mrs. Siddons and be 


brothers were frequent attenders on 


his evening services. But Mr. Faw 


cett, of Walthamstow, in the morning oa 
was a very different man from Me 4°" 


Faweett, of the Old Jewry, in 
evening: a manifest proof that 
great excellence was assumed, 
therefore that it was acquired by af 
He may have had a natural ap 

of speech and gracefulness of manner: 
but it is well known that he im 
these by great care. When he 


a student at Daventry, he —_ | 
unpressed with the importance © 
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manner to a public speaker, that he 
formed the resolution, after the ex- 
ample of Demosthenes, to acquire a 
correct one at any cost. Upon Bur- 
row Hill he expended his powers of 
youthful elocution; and often have 
the cowherds and the company that 
were walking on its delightful sod, 
stopped to listen with —— indeed, 
but also with pleasure, to his eloquent 
yddresses to the thorn bushes and the 
fern that grew thick around him. 
« Surely that man is out of his head," 
was no uncommon exclamation, on 
hearing his vociferation and seeing 
the wildness of his gestures. But 
thus he acquired the power of charm- 
ing the largest and most genteel Lon- 
don audience that ever assembled ina 
Dissenting place of worship. Nor 
can one doubt that the oddest ideas 
would have been also formed of the 
Athenian orator, had be been seen in 
his cellar, with his face half shaven, 
practising before his large glass, by 
the light of his lamp, and a sharp 
pointed sword hanging over his id 
ders. ‘These were both the pupils of 
art, and both obtained a merit of the 
highest kind. 

But the late Hugh Worthington, of 
Salters’ Hall, was perhaps the most 
extraordinary of the pulpit orators 
that England has known: with no 
superior stock of knowledge, and far 
from a happy kuack of getting up a 
sermon, he possessed the art of rivet- 
ing the attention and pleasing even 
those who went to criticise. Never 
shall I forget his upright posture, his 
piercing eye, his bold aad decisive 
tone, his pointed finger, the interest 
he gave to what he delivered, and the 
entire nothingness of what he often 
said. He retained his popularity to 
the very last; and if he had held 
religious opinions which were decided 
and clear, and had conceived it to be 
of importance to defend them, he 
would have been a valuable cham- 
pion, and his popularity would have 
acquired a farther celebrity from his 
decision. ‘There was one part of his 
plan which may be recommended to 
young preachers, and without much 
difficulty might be followed by them. 
When he was drawing towards the 
close of his discourse, be usually shut 
his book, and went on for a few 
minutes, the book in his hand, either 
exlempore or memoriter, 1 cannot 
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say which, and thas by an energetic 
conclusion, added weight to what he 
had already delivered. 

Although acquainted personally 
with Dr. Barnes, | had no knowledge 
of his pulpit powers, bat have been 
informed that he was far inferior in 
aint of composition to many whom 
“ altogether eelipsed in the town and 
neighbourhood of Manchester. And 
I doubt not that your readers may sup- 
ply the names of many more, who have 
owed their celebrity and the power 
they possessed of doing more good 
than, I fear, they cared about, to 
natural powers of voice and manner, 
which were improved by observation 
ou the world and a desire to rise high 
in the popular esteein. 

A well known writer, in his usual 
odd but striking way, has thus exem- 
plified the importance of manner 

** Are we not here now,’ continued 
the corporal, striking the end of the 
stick perpendicularly upon the floor, 
so as to give an idea of health and 
stability, —‘ and are we not,’ —drop- 
ping his hat upon the floor—* gone! 
in a moment.’ There was nothing 
in the sentence; it was one of the 
self-evident truths we have the advan- 
tage of hearing every day; and if 
‘Trim had not trusted more to his hat 
than to his head, he had made nothing 
of it.” 

Now, Sir, there is generally speak- 
ing little besides these self-evident 
truths that the Christian minister has 
to deliver ; and it is too common for 
him to make nothing of them, merely 
owing to this circumstance, that he 
trusts to very little besides the words 
themselves, an’) has no machinery at 
hand to help the effect. 

I have heard of one gentleman who 
may ascribe, it is said, a part of bis 
oratorical celebrity to a noted county 
election, and of another who probably 
would never have been thought an 
orator, had he not frequented the 
playhouse and caught some of the 
manners of the stage. Nor let them 
be censured for the means they have 
employed to improve and ‘enrich 
themselves. Ministers have no reason 
to dread the charge of having recourse 
to stage elect. For what is stage 
eflect, but a simultaneous impression 
on the senses and en the undeistand- 
ing of the audience, in order to pro- 
duce a virtuous moral feeling ? Much 
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might they learn from the most 
chaste and most admired of our 
actors. From them might he selected 


much that would give an interest to 
the preacher ; and above all, they 
might learn those easy unaffected man- 
ners which often appear to be most 
distant frou the pul pit. ‘ 

« Follow nature,” 1s the best rule 
the Christian orator can observe: but 
do th > | follow nature who at lapt the 
artificial modes of campostuonm an d 
deliverr, checking the impulses of 
nature and supplying thetr place with 
the formalities of art? 
dom fear of going wrong in the breast 
of the extemporaneous speaker ; he 
intends to delwer what the hnprttse 
of the moment suggests, and he is 
not apprehensive that he shall deliver 
itin an venatural manner. Bat tne 
case is generally different with him 
who abandons the leadings of nature, 
and relies upon a well-digested and 
well-arranged composition. It 1s his 
feat that he shall mistake im readig 

t, and not give the words thetr proper 
ae is; and he not unfrequently 
meets with the misfortune of which 
the Roman poet sings: 


bhere 1s sei- 


* Frangere dum metuis, frangis crystal- 


lina; 
Secure nimiom, solicitaque manus pee- 
cant.” 


Not any thing can be of more con- 
sequence to a sa." man who ts to 
become a pul lic >} cake r, than that he 
should obtain a certain degree of 
modest assurance, and conceive him- 
self to be placed.in a rank somewhat 
above the pu ah whe have raised him 
into thew pulpit 


ad 


* Always ges 
said an old preacher to a young man 
who was to uke his place in a pul. 
pu, “ that you are addressin ? men th it 
are beneath you li you di mt point 
out your own blunders by vour Irresn. 
lution and alarm, they pr bbably will 
not find them out, and if they do. 


co 
on, and give thei something else to 


think about.” 

I recollect that b tween twenty and 
thirty years ago, it wus a ad) puted 
pone wheiher the imstitutions for 
educating Our miluisiers Oongnt to he 
near the metropolis or ata 


remote 
distance from it 


istane lt was argued that 
the viernmty of London was peculiarly 
unlav mirable to study > that perpetual 

wagements and visits took ofl the 





attention of the students from thew 
books and their lectures; and that 
they could pursae with greater steadi- 
ness their course of study ina place 
where were few temptations to diss. 
pation and p jleasure. Actuated | his 
sume by these considerations, the trus 
tees of Coward's fund removed the 
sutents that were at Hoxton w 
Daventry, and broke up that academy 


aliogether in the year 1785. Now I 
hamb! v conceive they were guided 
by a mistaken principle. Ji way be 


true that more book-iearning migh 
be stuffed into them at Daventry or at 
York, than they would acquire at 
London or at Paris; but at the same 
time they lose in those places every 
chance of gaining a knowledge of the 
world, they lose the opportunity of 
mixing in good company and of in 


ve: tigating the different ingredients of 
which society is made up. And 


when they quit their secluded college 
walls, they know no more of the world 
which they will be called upon to 
instruct, than Parson Adams or the 
liccluse of the Convent. There are 
two ways of educating a Dissenting 
minister: the one is inaking hin 
acquainied with all the vagaries of 
the human brain which are crowded 
into the metaphy: ical and theological 
lectures of a college, and at the same 
tine indeed with some of its finest and 
most valuable thoughts; the other ts 
sdulously reading his Bible and 
studying men as they are, and from 
the character which he fiuds them to 
bear, and ~ which they ought to 
mainiain, to prepare the addresses 
he will make to them on the day of 
pulpit instruction, 

The venerable Theophilus I ndse¥ 
once said to a man who ex pressed 
his apprehension that he was not 
qualitied io undertake the business of 
public teac hir ng, from having in con 
sequence of a succession of unavoide 
able embarras nents neglected luis 
book le: aruing, —* lf vou have not 
been study if books vou have beea 
studying men, and | doen't know 
whether that is not better.” 
we have had many strong proce!s ot 
the acceptableness and the usefulness 
ot men wero have « njoved few ad- 
Vanlapes of colleciate earning, but 
have been students of life and mam 
ners, and by. obser ation on the want 
of society have turnished the requisite 
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instruction. It is unquestionably a 
great loss to our young students to be 
excluded from the benefits of a mixed 
society and an extensive observation 
of men and manners. 

li must also be tiaportant for them, 
when engaged in preparation for pul- 
pit services, that they should study the 
manner of those who are already 
engaged in those services: and I know 
not a greater evil that can possibly 
attach uself to the situation of a stu- 
dent in divinity, than to be compelled 
or to be expected, which is about the 
same thing, to attend public worship 
alwavs in the same chapel, and ge- 
neraily to hear the same preacher. 
This is an evil to which all students 
must be liable who are educated in the 
country. ‘Those of York and Wy- 
mondley are in this respect untortu- 
nate; and there 1s more than a chance 
that, while they are acquiring the 
erudition of their theological and other 
tutors, they will not outstrip them in 
energy and in eloquence. Young 
men who have a manner to acquire 
whieh shall rereer them acceptable 
and useful in our congregations in 
future life, ought to have opportunities 
of hearing the most eloquent men 
both in the Church and out of it, and 
amongst Unitarians, Arians, Armi- 
nians and Caleinists. And he who 
will not take a lesson from an ecclesi- 
asic or orthodox orator, because he 
is to be a Dissenting Unitarian, has 
but a little soul and probably will 
never make a great man. lus est 
&e. And ii the tutors of Homerton 
Old Academy are alarmed when they 
hear of their young men visiting the 
Gravel Pit Meeting, we shall not re- 
turn them the compliment of a similar 
alarm when our’s are seen entering 
their houses of worship. We want 
some of their manners to mix up with 
our principles, and then probably we 
shall make a more savory and hetter 
relished dish: for, unpopular as our 
nouons are, it is against our mode 
of presenting them that the greater 
fault is found. On this ground the 
insutution at Durham Hiouse is the 
best calculated to bring torward young 
men of popular talents; and I will 
express my hope that it will pot be 
ex pected of ihe students there to 
contine themselves to the preaching 
at the Gravel Pit Meeting, however 
tee the advantages thev there enjoy. 

he Claytons, the Collyers, and even 
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the Hawkers, may suggest to them 
ome useful hints, and especially, if 
there be a natural turn for oratory, 
a patient hearing of them, and a 
free investigation of their respective 
manners. | even regret that Mr. 
Aspland’s students cannot now go to 
Salters’ Hall, and there learn to give 
to airy nothings a name; for it may 
sometimes happen to them also, in 
searching for variety, to address their 
cougregauions in sermons of | )ittl 
worth—a misfortune that occasionally 
befals most men. 

It may perhaps suggest itself to 
some one, that imitation will never 
make an orator, that it is generally 
accompanied by a betraying of the 
n, and is disgusting, It may 
sometimes be so. Perhaps, not ouly 
a poet, but also an orator, 1s born and 


des't 


is mot made. Rut, as a poet will 
reneer himself far more tlustrious 
if he studies the works of other poets 


most esteemed, and may enrich his 
verse by flashes of thet genius; 8 
the natural orator mav correct imper- 
fect habits and gain better ones, by 
studying those who are held in es- 
teem; while they who have no native 
powers, or in whom those powers are 
feeble, may increase and strengthen 
and ameliorate them to an incon- 
ceivable de “ree, by the allowable and 
laudable practice of sitting under them 
to learn. 


I perceive, Str, that my remarks 
have been written down with a 
strange want of method; but my 


engavements are of that kind that Tf 
either must send them to you as they 
, or keep them in my desk. I 
hope the importance of the subject 
will justify me in troubling you with 
them i their present form. 


are 





— 
Dublin, 12th January, 1817. 
Sir, 

I N the Repository for last May there 

is an article from Mr. Severn rela- 
tive to Antebaptsts. I refer that gen- 
theman to ** The Life of a Dissenting 
Minister, printed by G. Jones, p. 155, 
on the Perpetuity of Bapusm. if his 
conclusions are Just, baptism was in- 
tended to be confined to the apostolic 
aue. For the convemence of your 
readers W ho have not the book at hand, 
let them compare Matt. xxvii. 19, 20, 
Mark xi. 15 —18, Luke xxiv. 47—40, 
and Acts i. 4—8. ‘The syns that fol- 
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94 «© The Spirit of Despotism.”— Dr. Price. 


- 


lowed believers in that age were visible. 
I do not know of any at preseat. 1 do 
not wish for angry discussion, but for 
information. Many persons refer me 
to other parts of Scripture, and nave 
inferences from them. My object ts 
to get an explanation of the passages 
referred to above. In the prosecution 
of my inquiries on this suvject, 1 tind 
many Unitarians have long held opi- 
nions supilar to the author of the work 


1} eterred to. 
rave rete se 





Srr, Fil. 2, 1817. 
REQUEST your insertion of the 
following passage, which is pecu- 

liarly seasonable, and contains a just 
tribute to the memory of a mun whose 
name and reputation are dear to most 
of your readers. “The passage ts quoted 
from The Spirit of Despotism, a V2uro. 
volume, “ printed in the year 1740," 
but not pubilrshed. 

The author has entitled his Ninth 


Section, * On taking advantage of 


popular commotions, accidental eX- 
cesses, and foreign revolutions, to ex- 
tend prerogative and power, and en- 
eroach on the liberties of the people.” 
—P. 62. 

At ». 60, he asks, ** Who but a fool 
would wish to restore the perpetual de- 
spetism of the old French goverument, 
through a dread Of the transient out- 
rages of a Parisian tanult?” remarking 
that ** both ate despotic while they 
last; but the former is a torrent that 
flows for ever, the later ouly a land 
flood, that covers the meadows to-day, 
and disappears on the morrow.” ; 

He then concludes the Section in 
the following terms :— 

“ Dr. Price bas a passage so appli- 
cable to the present subject, that I shall 
beg leave to close this section by the 
entation of it: and on the mention of 
his naaw, | must pay a trifling tribute 
to his memory, which is the more ne- 
cessary, as his character has been sean- 
dalously aspersed by those whio are cver 
busy in discrediting the people and 
their friends, and who, pretending a 
love of goodness and religion, blacken 
with ther foulest calumny those who 
are singularly remarkable for both, 
for no other reason than that, uncer 
the influence of goodness and religion, 
such Persons eESpwouse the cause of 
freedom, and prefer the happiness of 
uullous to the pomp and pride of a 
few sép rants at uoliunited dominion. 


Meek, gentle and humane; acu, 
eloquent and profoundly skilled in 
litics and philosopiiy ; take him forall 
and all, the qualities of his heart, with 
the abilities of bis head, and you may 
rank Pricey among the first ornaments 
of his age. Let his cnemies produce 
from all their boasted despots and de. 
spotical satraps, any one of his con 
temmporaries whorn, in the manner of 
Plutarch, they may place by his side as 
a parallel. Posterity will do him the 
justice of which the proud have robbed 
him, and snateh him from the calum 
niators, to place him tn the temple of 
personal honour, high among the be 
nefactors to the lman race. 

‘* But | return from the digression, 
into which I was led by an honest in. 
dignation against the vilest of calumnies 
against the best of men. These are 
the words of Dr. Price: 

© * Licentiousness and despotism are 
more nearly allied than is commonly 
Inauined, ‘They are both alike incon. 
sistent with liberty and the true end of 
FOVCTHINGHE | nor is there any other 
difference between them, than that one 
is the dicentiousness of GREAT MBN, and 
the other the licentiousness of Litle 
men; or that by one, the persons and 
property of a people are subjcet to out. 
rage and twvasion from a king, ora 
lawless body of grar.dees; and that br 
the other, they are subject to the like 
outrage froma lawless mob. Jn avotd- 
ing one of these evils, mankind have often 
run into the other. But all well-coust- 
tuted governments guard equally against 
both. Indeed, of the two, the last 15, 
on several accounts, the least to be 
dreaded, and has done the least mix 
chief. It may truly be said, if licen- 
tiousness has destroyed its thousands, 
despotism has destioyed its million}. 
‘The former having little power, aNd 
NO S\<STEM TO SUPPORT IT, necesse 
rily finds its own remedy; and a people 
soot ect oul of the tumult and anarchy 
attending it. Buta despotionn, wean 
a form of govern ment, and being arm 
with its torce, is an evil not to be con 
quered without dreadful struggles. It 
goes on from age to age, debasing the 
human faculties, levelling all distine 
tions, and preying on the rights @ 
blessings of society. It deserves to BD 
added, that in a state disturbed by li- 
centiousness, there is an ANIMATIO® 
which is favourable to the human 
mind, and puts it upon exerung 14 
powers; but in a state habituated 
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despotism, all is still and torpid. A 
dark and savage tyranny stifles every 
effort of genius, and the mind loses all 
its spirit and dignity’. 

“Heaven grant, that in guarding 
against a fever, we fall not into a 
raloy.” 

I shall thank any of your readers 
who can mention from what work, by 
Dr. Price, the quotation is taken, and 
especially to whom The Spirit ef De- 
spotism may have been attributed. He 
is now, probably, added fo the great 
majority. “That he was no every day 
writer, his general information, con- 
veved in correct and polished language, 
sulliciently declare. Nor was he a 
party writer, for he complains of 
public men” as “ appearing to forget, 
in their zeal for a few distinguished 
honses, the great giass of the people, 
the party of human nature.” He was, 
of course, a determined enemy to war, 
ably exposing the courtly apologies for 
human destruction. 

SENILIUS. 


—_—— SESE 
Corrections of a few Errors in the Me- 
moir of the lute Rev. B. Carpenter, 
inserted in our last Numler. 
» Oe 
\ THEN Mr.C. came to Daventry, 
A.D. 1768, Dr. Ashworth was 
theological tutor. Mr. Hill taught 
mathematics, logic and metaphysics : 
and the Rev. Thomas Halliday was the 
classical tutor, for which department 
he was eminently qualified. 
P. 6. 

Mr. Francis Blackmore, said to have 
died in 1761, was living in 1781. 

Mr. John Stokes was colleague to 
Mr. F. Blackmore. He was suspected. 
of a leawing to heresy, and resigned his 
office before the appointment of Dr. 
Allen. Mr. Stokes lived to the age of 
84, highly respectable in his character 
and connexions. He died about the 
year 1781 or 1782. Dr. Stokes, an 
eminent physician at Chesterfield, is 
his grandson: he is also a distinguished 
botanist: to whom the late Dr. Wi- 
thering was under greater obligation in 
drawing up his celebrated treatise on 
lotany, than he chose to acknowledge. 
a 

Feb. 4, 1817. 
\ ILL you permit me to add a 
word ou the subject of miracles 
to Mr. Cogan. As an abstract propo- 
*ttion, the incompetency of testimon 
to prove miracle, to Which Mr. Hume's 


SiR, 


On Miracles. 


Q5 





argument goes, must be given up by 
all, and I think is given up by all men 
of serious thought. Dr. Cogan, in bis 
Ethical Qnestions just published, has 
well exposed this extraordinary argu- 
ment. [tis the opinion, however, of 
Dr. Hartley, who Ff take to be the 
greatest writer, on such subjects, that 
the last or any ege has produced, for 
one of his hints is equal to a volume of 
other writers, that miracles were {re- 
quent in carly ages; and if one well 
attested in heathen countries, were 
brought forward, he would not reject 
the miracle, but admit the testimony. 
This appears to me to be perfeetly fair 
and consistent; for God is the Father 
of all nations, and may have interposed 
in all. It is therefore probable, ad- 
mitting the Christian miracles, that 
some of the miracles of the second and 
third centuries were real. Nor is it 
any valid objection to their reality that 
some were false, any more than that 
much testimony is false, in ordinary 
facts; which, however, does not inva- 
lidate the true testimony to other facts, 
or was ever thought to do se. There 
seems, too, to have been great need of 
miracles in the second century; and I 
agree with Mr. Cogan, that upon any 
other supposition than miraculous in- 
terference, it is impossible to account 
for the spread of a self-denying reli- 
gion. That this religion did. produce 
the greatest self-denial, in the early 
ages, and that it has done so in all 
ages, amongst many, cannot be denied. 
lis miraculous establishment, then, 
must be admitted, 

It is on any supposition difficult to 
account for such a miserable lite as thie 
is; but an after state seenis to be the 
only possible solution of this difficulty, 
upon the admission of a benevolent 
Creator. But the very supposition of 
a future state seems to imply its com- 
munication to man in a way cither 
miraculous or otherw: e; and the most 
probable is a miraculous communica- 
tion, since it is not so clearly discover. 
able in any other way. Nordo I think 
that the existence at a God could have 
been known so definitely in any other 
way. | 

Having named Dr. Hartley, let me 
observe that Dr. Priestley, after he had 
reached his eminence of fame, was so 
modest as tg pretend to be no more than 
a commentator on Hartley. There 
was great merit in this, as indeed in 
the whole life and eynduct of Dr. 
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Priestley. Allied to Dr. Priestley, m 
his modest merit, is Mr. Belsham, who 
ranks himself in no higher order, and 
who has, perhaps, no superior at this 
day, in moral philosophy, theology and 


practical good conduct. 


A. B.C, 





SiR, January 12h, 1817. 
VHRISTIANITY 18a very excel- 
lent, because a very plain thing ; 
it is neither encompassed with dith- 
culties, nor involved in obscurity; tts 
doctrines are the just deductions of a 
cultivated and enlarged mind, from the 
contemplation of the character and per- 
fections of the Deity, as displayed in 
his visible works, and of the wants and 
condition of man in civil society. Its 
founder, who was the best and wisest 
of men, whose life was one continued 
scene of benevolence and love, and all 
whose efforts were directed to the 
calling of sinners to repentance, and 
the reforming of mankind, by teaching 
them to do unto others as they would 
that others should do unto them, was, 
in one word, a teacher of goodness; and 
the test by which his disciples were to 
he known was, the observance of his 
commands and the imbibing of his 
spirit: goodness, therefore, is the cri- 
terion of belief —Ladness of unbelief. 
With this view of Christianity, I 

have been accustomed to consider every 
thing that was not purely practical, as, 
it least, unimportant; and, on the sub- 
ject of miracles, [ had fallen into the 
ooimon of Mr. Hume, that a miracle 
being a violation of the order of nature, 
or, as Mr. Cogan * would define it, 
a deviation from the order of nature, 
can never be rendered credible by fes- 
fimony. 

The historians or biographers of the 
lite of Jesus cannot, as such, be entitled 
to a greater degree of credit, than the 
historians .or biographers of any other 
man. When they state his views of 
the Divine Being, and the moral prin- 
ciples he taught, we give full credit to 
their statement, because of the fitness 
of these to the condition of man as a 
social and relative being, and of the 
justness of ¢hose with the order of na- 
ware. But when they record a miraculous 
event, must we not be sceptical if the 
same rules of estimating the credit of all 
other historians, be justly applicable in 
esumating theirs? We give credit to 


es 





* M. Repos. Vol. XI. p. 644. 


On VW rack ‘s. 


no profane historian, how creditabls 
soever he may be as such, who reeon(, 
what appears to be miraculous. Wy 
believe no historic fact which coes ne 
approve itself to our experience, o 
agree with the established order o! 
things. ‘ The actions and fate of the 
late Emperor of France” come withi 
this rule; but were the historian of 
that great man to declare that he onee 
raised a dead man to life again, I do 
not apprehend that his — testimony 
would produce a conviction upon the 
mind of any individual. Why, then, 
should that degree of credit be extended 
to the historians of Jesus, who, we 
know, were frequently reproved by hin 
for their gross and inadequate upprehen 
sions of the nature of the Messiah, and 
the quality of his dispensation, wich 
is withheld from all other historians? 
If the evidence of testimony be con- 
clusive here, can the testimony of Cane, 
Bradwardine, Malinsbury, Fortescue, 
and many others, be rejected, when 
they seriously declare that they wit 
nessed the instantaneous cure of the 
king's evil by the touch? But, a. 
though they are acknowledged autho- 
rities upon other matters, who gives 
credit to their testimony upon this? 
Before, however, it can be admitted 
that the Divine Being interfered mi- 
raculously to communicate Christianity 
to mankind, it must be shown that 
such an interference was necessary, ant 
that the genius of that religion required 
it. ‘This appears to me a. cardinal 
point; and am somewhat surprised 
that my worthy friend Mr. Wright, 
who has written an Essay upon this 
subject, in which, as is usual with 
him, he has said a great many good 
things, has entirely overlooked it. 
Now in viewing the operations 
the Deity, both in the fatural and 
moral world, we perceive one unde. 
viating, unbroken chain of cause and 
effect. True it is that nothing takes 
place without his direction and com 
trol; but he operates through secondary 
causes, and never labours in vail 
Each effect hath its adequate cause, i 
the established constitution of thingy 
and all the dispensations of his prove 
dence are accomplished by the ordinaty 
operations of his power. His finger 8 
in every thing, and every individualis 
his ministering agent. ‘Thus it may 
be said he raised up Sir Isaac Newtom 
and enabled him to make those di* 
coveries which are of the first impor 
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tance for forming a just estimate of the 
arandeur of the universe, and the power 
and wisdom of the great Architect. 
Vor this purpose, Sir Isaac was the 
especiad messenger of God; his mind 
was especially illumined for the work ; 
but I do not apprehend any direct com- 
munication took place between hima 
and the Deity. Certainly hisdiscoveries 
were made in the ordinary way, but 
they were not less the work of God on 
that account. It was precisely in this 
manner, I conceive, that Jesus was 
raised up and sent into the world to 
reform it. For while the established 
laws of God are equal to every thing, 
aud all his providential plans are car- 
ried into effect without departing from 
them; why shoald we suppose a direct 
infringement or extension of those laws 
in the case of Jesus? If the Divine 
Being could accomplish by ordinary 
means the object he had im view, in 
introducing Christianity into the world, 
is it a just conclnsion, from what we 
knew of the wri/ormity of his operations, 
that he would mult! sly means by re- 
sorting to an own ~ finn exertion of 
his power? Would not this view of 
his character and perfections be the 
most grovelling and degrading? The 
mission of Newton was different in its 
nature from that of Jesus, but both 
were alike the messengers of God. 

The view which Jesus hath ziven us 
of the character of the Divine Being, 
is the just deduction which a rich and 
correct mind would form from the con- 
templation of his works and providence. 
The principles he hath lefi us for the 
regulation of our conduct, perhaps 
never before expressly taught, but pro- 
bably always practised in a greater or 
lese degree by the virtuous and good in 
every age and clime, are the most na- 
tural conclusions which a survey of the 
institutions of society would suggest to 
au enlightened mind, understanding 
the natural rights of man, and the basis 
upon which such institutions should 
be formed. Jesus tanght no doctrines 
but natural ones. Nature is the éext, 
end revelation the context, is the favourite 
expression of a venerable friend of 
mine, who firmly believes the miracu- 
lous nature of Chrisiianity. But what 
is there in the doctrines which Jesus 
ro, that required an extension of 
the laws of nature, or a deviation from 
then? Were the doctrines érne ? 
Truth is its own best evidence; it needs 
VOL. x11 @ 





Mr. Barton in Reply to A. on Doctrinal Preaching. 


















































no proof; and a thousand miracles 
would not convince me of error. 

‘That Jesus cast out devils, by healing 
the maladies of madmen, may be ad- 
mitted; but whatever might be the 
means by which these cures were ef- 
fected, the power does not appear to 
have been pecudiar to him, but enjoyed 
in common with others who were not 
his disciples. Luke ix. 49, 50. Can 
then a power which is common, be evi- 
dence of a direct communication from 


Gud to an indwidual ? 
A. B. C, 





Hotwells, January 22d, 1817. 

Sik, 
ee ee the pages of your 

“A valuable Miscellany might be 
occupied with matter of far greater 
Lmportance than the following, yet I 
would beg leave to offer a few words 
in reply to your Correspondent, A. 
(Vol. XJ. p. 704), who has evidently 
mistaken the intention of my former 
letter, signed J. B. wherein, after 
stating my opinion upon a subject there 
referred to, as well as in reference to 
circumstances that had passed undermy 
own observation, I simply recommend- 
ed the subject with two propositions to 
the consideration of Unitarian ministers 
generally, leaving it to them to pursue 


that line of duty which their superior 


judgment might suggesi. What I 
there proposed was (however unlikely 
to answer the purpose) with a sincere 
desire to promote that, which a firm 
belicf in the genwine doctrines of the 
gospel necessarily leads to, pamely, the 
spread of pure religion and the practice 
of virtue; and gratifying as the enfer- 
tainment migit be, or however desirable 
the éreat of controversial preaching, if 
it does not tcud to that end, it is like 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 

The epithet “ dry” applied to Scrip- 
ture morality, 1s chat by no means 
approve of: the reason why it appeared 
in my letter was, because it hed been 
80 applied by those of whom I was 
then speaking” As to the cause of its 
being 50 called, whether it be on ae- 
count of its being met by some mortid 
quality of the mind or not, never having 
studied the doctsine of the mind, I shall 
not attenipt to determine. 

That 1 am not averte to practical 
discourses (and those which are doc- 
trinal are such in effect), might be seen 
by the disparity in numbers of chose 
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recommended to be doctrinal: and far 
he it from me to wish the ministers ot 
the wospel to abate in their exe rtions in 
enforcing the precepts of the gospel, 
it is the 
union of good works with faith which 
And 
if the neglect of good works be the na- 
tural result of doctrinal or controversial 
preaching, then by all means let us bid 
it farewell: but if that be not the result 
(and I firmly believe it to be quite the 
euntrary), | must still recommend it, as 
it will not only be an entertaining treat 
to those who approve the doctrines 
preached, but a means of promoting 


being fully persuaded that 


constitutes the religion of Clirist. 


the best interests of mankind. 


| remember having read of a book 
entitled “ Innocency with her Open 
and though I am far from 
wishing to assume that character, yet 
feeling a consciousness of it with re- 
pect to this part of my conduct, as 
well as in that to which it refers, it is 


Face * 


with pleasure I subscribe myself, 


JOHN BARTON. 





E-dinturgh, belvuary 7th, 1817. 
SIR, 


OBSERVE in your last Number 

(Vol. XL. p. 704), a Letter upon 
Doctrinal Preaching, which I regret 
to see written not in that spirit of mo- 
deration which the subject requires. 
Che writer indulges some ill-placed 
wit upon the epithet ‘* dry,” as applied 
to morality, and inquires what dry 
The an- 
swer IL think is obvious, and deserves 
When a minister supposes 
that he sufficiently discharges his duty 
by reading to his congregation au essay 
upon some branch of morality, com- 
posed in the stvle of the ancient heathen 
moralists, and enforced by arguments 
of lithe more weight than such as they 
employed, presented to them entirely 
by the light of nature, then such essays 
of sermons must appear “ dry” to an 
assembly of Christians possessing the 
superior advantages of a divine revela- 
That such sermons are often 
brought forward in our Christian as- 
semblies, falls within my own know- 


moral discourses can mean ? 


attention. 


uon. 


ledge, whether by reputed Orthodox or 
Dissenters makes no diflerence in my 
present argument; and the reasons 
why they are made use of are aleo very 
obvious. It occurs not unfrequently 
that reputed Orthodoxy is in many re- 
spects not very agreeable either to the 


On the Necessity of Docirinal Preaching. 


pastor or his people, even in the Est. 
blishments: so that it generally appears 
to the minister a kind of duty to avoid 
what would give offence. Amongy 
Unitarians or Presbyterian Dissenters 
the same considerations will operate 
much more powerfully, if the stronger 
dislike to established opinions whieh 
they entertain, is accompanied at the 
same time with a dread of singularity 
not inferior to that of their friends in 
the Establishments—a coincidence, | 
believe, by no means uncommon. 

If we examine farther what the 
proper preaching of Christian morality 
by either of these classes of Cliristians 
shouid te, it will inevitably be found to 
resolve itself into the opposite of the 


above, 1 mean into what is generally | 
termed doctrinal preaching, choose what | 


subject we may. For instance, how 
can any minister, who in the slightest 
degree disbelieves the doctrine of the 
‘Trinity, satisfy himself that he does all 
he can do, and ought to da, in recom. 
mending devotional exercise and ex 
citing devotional habits, if he refrain 
from stating what the Scriptures appeat 
to him to declare concerning the proper 
Olject of religious worship? And if 
he does this, how can he decline stating 
what the Scriptures appear to him to 
teach regarding the person amd cha 
racter of our Saviour? If another 
person shall see cause to think that the 
Scriptures do not countenance the un- 
worthy notions supported by reputed 
Orthodoxy, concerning the justice, 
goodness and mercy of God, how cat 
he treat of these attributes of the Deity 
without controverting —generally-te 
ceived opinions? If he shall also be 
lieve that certain Orthodox opinions 
have a tendency destructive of all masal 


obligation and practical Christianity, | 


how can he enforce the observance ot 
any of the moral virtues upon which 
such opinions have any effect, without 
declaring what appears to him to be 
the Scripture view both of the opinion 
he disbelieves, and of the moral a: 
cept he would inculcate? In fine, 
how can such ministers conscientiously 
preach pure Christianity, if they av 
doctrinal preaching? © 

It is to be regretted there ever should 
have existed an idea that the prope 
discussion of Christian doctrines w% 
inconsistent with the cultivation 
Christian morality. The necessity for 
doctrinal preaching arises from the ¢ 
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versity of epinion which prevails among 
all sects of Christians regarding the 
proper understanding of the Scriptures. 
‘This diverstty of opinion, no doubt, is 
permitted by Providence for good pur- 
poses: among others it may be intended 
to preserve these holy records pure 
and uncorrupted. ‘The experience of 
eighteen centuries clearly shews how 
apt men are to ingraft upon them Kleas 
and interpretations foreign to the proper 
signification of the original language : 
but we may also perceive that in conse- 
quence of the strict criticism to which 
they have been constantly subjected, 
they are preserved to us in a state of 
purity which no other records of the 
same standing can beast of. Even if 
no intention could be traced by our 
limited faculties in this dispensation of 

Providence, the existence of diversity 
of opinion being apparent, it must be 
allowed to be the imperative duty of 
all Christian teachers to promole uni- 
Jormity; and if they act from no motive 
but a love of truth, it is impossible 
they can do any harm. Indeed it ts 
only by bringing all men to agree on 
the proper interpretation of Scripture, 
thatthe necessity for doctrinal preaching 
cau be superseded. Until that happy 
period arrive, our Saviour as well as 

ill his apostles clearly point out to us 
both by precept and example, the duty 
of controverting generally-received opi- 
nions, when they are in opposition to 
the promotion of true Chétianitr. 
“Ye have heard that it hath been said 
by them of old,” “ But J say unto 
you,"———this surely is controversial 
preaching, and the authority is un- 
doubted. 

It is true that doctrinal preaching, 
like every talent entrusted to us, may 
be abused; but the proper use of it 
must be left entirely to the discretion 
and judgment of the individual who is 
called upon to exercise it. It will not 
answer the purposes either of religion 
or morality (if there be a distinction), 
{0 suppress it altogether. It may be 
done im a manner the most conci- 
liating, the most interesting, the most 
convincing. By means of at, the most 
clevated devouon to God may be ex- 
etted; the most enlightened benevo- 
lence to man may be promoted, to the 
coniplete destruction of every irritable 
and revengeful feeling ; 
truth may be cultiv 





ated, which will 
scrupulously reject all secondary objects 
of gratification or pursuit, while the 


Curious Mourgeau ef Pulpit Lloguence. 
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mind is engaged in her cause alone: 
all which beneficial consequences 
operating upon the minds of mea 
may, and ultimately must produce, 
effects of the highest importance to 
the present as well as the future hap- 
ness of the human race. 

Let Christians, therefore, study ta 
cultivate the proper manner ot dis- 
cussing among themselves opinions 
upon which they ** agree to difler;” 
but let them not hurt the cause of 
truth by refusing their countenance 
to her vindication im every instance 
where they shall think she has sui- 


fered injury. 
N. B. 


Temple, Jan. 30, 1817. 
, following curious morygeau of 
milpit eloquence may probably 
We amusement to some of your 
readers. It is extracted from a small 
publication bearing the title of “* Ser- 
mon preached in St. Giles Kirk, at 
Edinburgh, commonly called Pock- 
manty Preaching, by Mr. Janes Row, 
sometime Minister of Strowan.” ‘The 
tract is published without date, but 
its contents appear to determine the 
time of its delivery from the pulpit to 
be the year 1643, when the solemn 
league and covenant was framed at 
Edinburgh by the persuasion (accord- 
ing to Hume) of Sir Henry Vane, one 
of the commissioners from the English 
Parliament, then at open war with 
the misguided Charles. The text is 
from Jer. xxx. 17, “‘ For I will re- 
store health unto thee, and I will 
heal thee of thy wounds, saith the 
Lord; because they called thee an 
outcast, saying, this is Zion, whom 
no man seeketh after.” The preacher 
thus opens and anatomises his subject. 
“IT need not trouble you much by 
telling you what is meant by Zion 
here, ye ali ken it is the poor Kirk of 
Scotland ; for the Kirk of Scotland 
is wounded in her head, in her hands, 
in her heart and in her fect. First, 
in her head, in the government; 
2dly, in her hands, in the discipline ; 
3dly, in her heart, as in the doctrine ; 
ithly, in her feet, as in the worship.” 
The first of these general divisions 
was naturally susceptible of subdi- 
vision, and the preacher displayed 
inuch quaint ingenuity in pointing 
out in what respects the Kirk had 
been affected in each of her five senses, 
particularly in that of hearing, * by 
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the bringing in of the organs,” since 
which she fad become ‘* as deaf as a 
door nail.” After discussing the 2d 
and 3d xeneral heads, Mr. Row pro- 
ceeded as follows : 
“Now | come to tell you how she 
is wounded in her feet, and that 1 
call the worship of the Kirk of Scot- 
land. The Kirk of Scotland was a 
honny trotting nag, but then she 
trotted sae hard, that never a man 
durst ride her but the bishops, wha 
after they gat on her back crosslanged 
her, hap-shacked her, and when she 
becaine a bonny pacing beast, they 
took great pleasure to ride on her; but 
their cadging her up and down from 
Kdinburgh to Lendoa, and wt may 
be from Rome too, gave her sik a het 
coat that we have these twelve months 
bygane been stirring her up and down 
to keep her fra foundying: yea, they 
made not only a horse but an ass of 
the Kirk of Scotland. How sae quo’ 
ye?) What mean ye by this? [Il tell 
you how they made Balaam's ass of 
her; ye ken well enough Balaam was 
going an unlucky gait, and first the 
cael met him in a broad way, and 
then the ass bogled and started, but 
Balaam got by the angel and ull her 
and battarmed her sufficiently ; that 
was when episcopacy came tn, and 
then they gave the Kirk of Scotland 
her paiks. Afterwards Ralaam met 
the angel in a strait gait, and then she 
startled mair than before; but Ba- 
Taam till her again, and whaked her 
soundly ; that was when the five ar- 
ticles of Perth were brought in. The 
third time the angel met Balaam in 
sae straight a gait that the ass could 
_ wint by, and then it pleased the 
rd to open blind Balaam's eves, 
and that is this happy day's work ; 
ow God has opened all our eyes. 
Ve were like blind Balaam ganging 
an untlueky gait, and riding post to 
Rone ; and what was gotten behind 
him upon the ass wot ye? I'll tell 
you, that was a pockmanty, and what 
was in it trow ye bet the book of 
Canons, and of Common Prayer and 
the High Commission? but ‘as soon 
as the ass sees the angel she falls a 
flinging and a plunging and o'er gangs 
the pockinanty, and it hings by the 
string on the one side, and ff am 
blind Balaain, and he hings by the 
hough on the other side; and fain 
would the Carl have heen on the 


On the Doctrine of Eternal Torments. 


saddle again and been content to leas 
his wckmanty ; but, beloved, let nog 
the false swinger get On agatn, for if 
he get on again he will be sure to get 
on his pockmanty al,o.” 

This pious jeu d'esprit is closed 
several quaint exhortations * to sub 


serve the covenant,” which doubtles 7 


had their intended effect with number 
of the several classes to whom they 
were addressed. 


In comparison with © 


this, how taine and impotent in effect © 


would have been an oration in the 
liberal and philosophic tone and 
temper of the Freethinker in King 
Henry the Eighth’s parliament (see 


Mon. Repos. Vol. XI. p. 607), whos | ‘ 


plan of reformation did not, like that 
of John Knox, put down “ idle, 
ravenous and cruel” bishops, merely 
to substitute priestly dominion in 


another shape; but who seems 6 9 
have been “ born out of due time,” 7 


and to have had few auditors whe 7 


could enter into his extended views 
of religious liberty and the right of 
individual judginent. 





Sir, Jan. 6, 1817. 
HERE can be no inquiry # 
interesting on the subject of re 
ligion as the state of the human dead. 
Indeed, on this point, the value of 
human existence turns, whether it & 
to be considered as a blessing or 4 
curse, whether the Deity be benevd 
lent or malevolent. For if the Serip- 
tures teach the doctrine of ctermal 
torments, human existence 1s repre 
sented by them as an unutterable 
curse. he Unitarians distinguish 
theniselves in this inquiry, and afe 
likely I think to bring the Scriptural 
doctrine to light, so that hereafter 4 
greater harmony of opinion may be 
expected. That a Being the author 
of all men’s appetites, passions, @ 
circumstances, should mark the de 
viations to which these have led, 
with eternal misery, is incredible 


upon any other supposition than pure © 
But where are we € | 


malevelence. 
look for the Scriptural doctrine o” 
this subject? In the Gospels of Mat- 
thew and Mark? 
son's arguments are answered with 
respect to these Gospels, then thet 
authority may be acknowledged, a™ 
their language subjected to fair ent 
cism. It is certain that these Gespe 
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and also that of John, were written 
long after Jesus delivered his dis- 
courses which they profess to record, 
by expressions found in_ these Gospels 
themselves, as where it is said that 
certain false reports remain to this 
dey. But of the Acts of the Apostles 
and the Epistles of Paul, there is in- 
dependent evidence, clearly pointed 
eut by Paley, and these tend to es- 
tablish the Gospel of Luke. Now, 
whatever be the doctrine of Paul, 
concerning the state of the human 
dead, it 1s probable that such doc- 
trie is the genuine doctrine of the 
Gospel ; for his Epistles were clearly 
written before any of his Gospels, and 
it is certain that they are his genuine 
writings. Now the general doctrine 
of Paul seems to be that men shall 
be rewarded and punished according 
to their works ; and if he had stopped 
here, we might have been left with 
an indefinite impression, that such a 
portion of good and evil would fall 
upon mankind, as is consistent with 
itrict justice in the Being, who gave 
o all their appetites, passions and 
ireumstances, which they have im- 
roved or abused. But Paul appears 
t teach further, that the righteous 
sall be rewarded with eternal enjoy- 
mat, and the wicked be visited with 
vidietive punishments, which shall 
ern in their destruction. His lan- 
Suze is always death, destruction, 
&c And he used the words wrath 
and vengeance, applying them to 
in his punishment of the wicked. 

Mr. ocke appears to state this to be 
the ear doctrine of the Gospel, and 
it dotappear to me to be the doctrine 
of St?aul. 1 would ask any man if 
he reathe Epistles of Paul, without 
ever hing heard of any doctrine 
concerng the human dead, would 
not thibe the conclusion he would 
draw? Nor let any one startle at 
vindictivpinishments. Are not all pu- 
nishmen such? Is not the notion in- 
volved ithe very idea of punishment? 
Punishant in common anguage has 
no other neaning, never has had 
another mning. Philosophers may 
call it Séring; but they cannot 
retain the yd punishment, without 
pre 20 @indictive meaning. All 
mankind he ever understood it in 
this sente. The doctrine of Paul, 
therefore, Sis to be, that all men 
shall be rais from the dead, the 
good to etert enjoyment, the bad 


Anecdote of Dr. Franklin.— Notice of Unitarians, 1660. 
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to painful destruction, and that the 
pain of such destruction shall be ac- 
cording to the degrees of their wicked- 
ness. 

If any of your readers favour these 
observations with notice, I shall be 
grateful, as too much attention cannot 
be called to this subject. Mr. Hume 
has said, and said justly, that taking 
ali the popular doctrines of all reli- 
gions for granted, it ts the INTEREST 
of all men that none of them should 
be true. But if 1 have put a proper 
construction upon the doctrine of 
Paul, it is not the interest of all men 
that they should be false, becanse the 
good shall receive more than they 
deserve, and the bad shall receive 
no greater punishment than they 
merit. Shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right? 


A CONSTANT READER. 





Anecdote of Dr. Franklin. 
Tenterden, Feb. 5, 1817. 
URING the residence of this 
distinguished philosopher and 
statesman in this country, and very 
soon afier his examination at the 
council board, where he experienced 
a great deal of abuse, particularly 
from the attorney general, he visited 
an intimate friend and acquaintance 
who then resided at this place. Du- 
ring his abode here, his friend took 
occasion one day to ask him, if the 
abusive and sarcastic language of the 
attorney general hurt his feelings? to 
which the Doctor jocularly replied ; 
“* not at all, my friend; not at all :— 
it fell off like the drops of rain from 
my oil skin coat.” A reply that 
shewed in a striking manner the 
amiableness of his disposition, a mind 
influenced only by integrity and con- 
scious innocence. The writer had 
the above anecdote from the Doctor's 
respectable, and at that time truly 
venerable friend. 





Str, Pontale, Jan. 28, 1817. : 
| RECOLLECT that you once in- 
vited Correspondents to send you 
any passages, in old writers, which 
contained early notices of Unitarianism 
in England, and might increase to a 
valuable collection of materials for a 
eonnected History. Such a work will 
probably be undertaken whenever 
those Unitarians who can afford to 
form libraries shall manifest some zeal 
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to encourage what may be called their 
own literature. At present, as | fear 
vour editorial experience can attest, 
they would, I believe, sooner expend 

yvinds as patrons of some splendid and 
Pighly fashionable work, than shillings 
to assist one however devoted to an 
object which they profess~to consider 
as of first importance, if brought out 
with no attractions but such as utility 
required, or were suited to the simphi- 
city of truth. To contribute, however, 
the little in my power to such a col- 
lection as 1 have mentioned, for the 
use of better times, | send you what [ 
found in an old pamphlet, with the 
following title, which | copy verlatim 
et literatim. 

‘©A Briefe Description or Charac- 
terof the Religion and Manners of the 
Phanatiques in generall. Seil. Ana- 
baptists, Independents, Brownists, En- 
thusiasts, Levellers, Quakers, Seekers, 
Fifth-Monarchy-Men, and Dippers. 
Shewing and refuting their Absardiues 
hy due Application, reflecting much 
also on Sir Jotn Preecisian, and other 
Novelists. Non seria semper. London, 
printed, and are to be sold by most 
stationers. 1000." Pp. 52. 

At page 12, the author, complain- 
in of the dislike expressed by the 
Phanatiques to the forms practised by 
the clergy of the Church of Logland, 
adds, “ If they use the ancient doxo- 
logy giving glory to the Trinity, as the 
Greck and Latin Churches ever did, 
their Socinian and Arian ears are so 
offended, as if Christians should ask 
them leave to own the blessed ‘Tri- 
nity.” 

At page 15, this anonymous author 
pays his awkward compliments to a 
‘nitarian work, in Latin, which is 
soon to be brought before the English 
reader. He describes the affections of 
the Phanatigues as “apt to run out 
into much disorder and confusion in 
rustical impertinencies, and pitiful 
thapsodies of confused stuff, spitting 
out their poison like the Jacovian 
Catechism, and such like pruners of 
the devil, against all Christian duties, 
extern decency, and distinction of 
erder or office; against all holiness, 
morality and modesty in men’s lives.” 
. Having censured such as he deemed 
the more extravagant Phanatiques, my 
author adds, p. 42, ‘Some, though 
fery, yet are orderly and patient ‘in 
government; though they excel in 
arfts, yet are not swelled with tumours. 


Notice of Unitarians, 1060. 


But these are as unsavoury salt; thy ” 
is good for nothing, unless it be new 
boiled in an Independent or Levelling 
cauldron, over a Sectnran furnace, with 
a popular fire.” 

Such are the manner and the cop. 
nexion in which the opponents of the 
Trinity were introduced exactly at the 
era of the [Restoration. 1 am tempted 
to goa lithe beyoud my onal 
purpose to give this author's character 
of all the Theologians whom he found 
without the sacred pale of the Epis 
copal Church. 

“They are mothy and mongrel 
predicants, centaurs in the church, half 
clerics and half laicks, the by-blows 
of the clergy, gifted hypocrites, severe 
momusses, a whining people, ériololary | 
Christians, new dwinding divines, the 


prophetical pigmics of this age, unor | 


dained, unblest, untried, unclean | 


spirits, whose calling, commission and 97 
tenure, depends ou popularity, flattery 7 
and beggary ; their excellency consists Fy 


in faufologizing, In praying extempore 
that is, out of all time, without orde 
or method ; being eniment in nothin; 
above the pleleian pitch and vulgé 
proportion. ‘Chey spin out their sé 
mons at their wheels, or weave tha 
up at their looms, or dig them @ 
with their spades, weigh or measte 
them in their shops, or stiteh nd 
cobble them with their thimble ind 
lasts; or thrash them out with Ae 
flayls, and afterward preach thes in 
some barn to their dusty dis@les, 
who, the better to set off the odness 
of their silly teachers, fancy themelves 
into some imaginary persecutios as if 
they were driven into dens, an@aves, 
is sient Their holy and cared 
academies, where they firstconned 
this chymical new divinity, nd are 
since come to so great priciency, 


were Munster’s Revelations,Genevas © 


Calvinism, Amsterdam's Tolesion, and 
’ , ’ . . ) 
New England's Preciseness.’ Pp. 49 


18) pa 


To this inveetive is addean abom'- 
nable and 
against the moral characte of Calvin, 
followed by a charge parently as 
groundiess, of * stealing le greatest 
art” of his Institutes out of the 
Works of Melancthon ad Jiiperius 
Sarcertus.” My authordds, ** or, as 
Westphaliius the -Lutian saith, 
stole all from CE colamyius.” ] have 
not met with these chges against the 
morality of Calvin's °, oF his inte. 








unauthenticed . charge a 















grity as an author, in his Biography 
hy Roman Catholics, who would 
searcely have omitted them. I sus- 
pect that the whole was a tale in 
vented, or too easily credited by this 
most virulent paruzan of an k:piscopal 
Church, 
REGRESSUS. 
sommmniiatiaas 
Sir, Fel. 1, 1817. 
TEMUEL following is a faithful trane 
script from a printed sheet lately 
nut into my hands. As a cunous 
specimen of modern Popery and ot 
Papistical Latinity, you may perhaps 
deem it not unworthy a place in your 
interesting Miscellany. A (feral trans- 
lation would no doubt be generally 
acceptable, if some of your readers 
would favour us with one. 
W—D. 


Propositiones Theolugice de Religione et 
Ecclesia Christi. 

I. Deum existere, illumque esse 
unui, vel solo rationis lumine homi- 
nibus innotescit. 

Il. Eadem ratio naturalis cultum 
Deo tum internum tum externum hi- 
bendum esse docet. 

Ill. Ratio naturalis  sibi relicta 
plures veritates ad completain religio- 
nem pertinentes minime  perspicere, 
neque yoluntatem ad actiones verita- 
tibus cognitis consentaneas satis effica- 
citet impellere potest. 

_ TV. Hine nunquam genus humanum 
sine religione aliqua divinitus revelata 
extitit. 

V. Considerata religionis Christiane 
natura, modoque quo primum instituta 
atque propagata fuit, dubitari non 
it quin auctor illius sit ipse 

us. 

_ VI. Salus wterna non potest in qui- 
hbet religione Christiana fundamentales 
tantum admittente articulos obtineri, 
cuin non fundamentales minime rejici 
possint utpote eadem revelantis Dei 
auctoritate innixi. 

VII. Libri omnes religiosi tam proto 
quam deutero-canonici, catalogo con- 
cilit Tridentini comprehensi, sunt a 
Deo inspirati. 

VIII. Libros gacros a Deo inspiratos 
esse quo ad res et sententias, plerique 
omnes theologi existimant. 

IX. Vulgata Latina editio est au- 
thentica eo sensu, quod cum libris 
kenuinis Congruat in omnibus que ad 
{idem et mores pertinent. 
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X.. Libri sacri passim perobscuri 
diflicilimique intellectu sunt. 

XI. Libri sacri una cum traditioni- 
bus divinis sunt completa credendorum 
regula. 

XIf. Librorum sacrorum Iectio in 
lingua vernacula neque promiscue om- 
nibus necessaria est, neque utilis. 

XIIL. Christi ecclesia semper fait, 
semmperque erit conspicua. 

XIV. Note vere ecclesiz sunt, quod 
sit una, sancta, catholica et apostolica. 

XV. Note he omnes soli Romane 
ecclesiz competunt. 

XVI. Non solum probi et pradesti- 
nati, sed etiam improbi et damnand) 
sunt in Christi ecclesia. 

XVII. Eleretici et schismatici snnt 
extra Christi ecclesiam. 

AVI. Ecclesia nunquam errare 
potest in rebus quas Deus eredendas 
aut facicudas revelavit. 

XIX. Neque ii decidenda ortho- 
doxia et heterodoxia quorumvis tex- 
tuum dogmaticorum. 

XX. Nee sacri codices, nee prin- 
Cipes, Inagistratus ve civiles, nec spiritus 
privatus sunt judices controversiarum 
fidei. 

XXI. Episcopi duce Romano pon- 
tifice recte semper atque sine omni 
errandi periculo judicant de contro. 
versiis fidei, tam in concilio generali, 
quam extra concilium., 

XXII. Ladem erroris immunitate 
gaudet vel solus Romanus pontifex 
dum toti aliquid ecclesia credendum 
proponit, sive, ut aluat, dum loquitur 
ex cathedra. 

XXIII. Munus convocandi generale 
concilium, illique prasidendi, vel per 
se, vel per suos legatos, spectat ad pon- 
tificem Romanum. 

XXIV. Beatus Petrus fuit episcopus 
Rome, ibique supremum diem op- 
petit. 

XXV, Beatus Petrus a Christo 
principatum aceepit in ecclesia, et ju- 
risdictionem in rebus religionis im 
omnes fideles. 

XXVI. Principatus hic beati Petri 
et jurisdictio transit ad omnes succes- 
sores ejus pontifices Romanos. 





Defendentur in Collegio Saxosylvenst 
(vulgo Stonyhurst) a Reverendo Fi- 
chardo Norris, Theologiw Auditore, 
anno 1817, mensis Januari, die 14, 
ab hora nona matutina ad undecimam, 
Preside Reverendo Norberto Korsab, 
Theologie Professore, 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 





Jan. 16, 1817. 
On the “ sin unto death” spoken of by 
the Apostle John. 
1 John v. 16, 17. 
* BE any man sec his brother sina 
sin, which is not unto death, 
he shall ask, and he shall give bim 
hfe for them that sin not unto death. 
‘There is a sin unto death: 1 do not say 
thet he shall pray for uw. All un- 
righteousness is sin: and there is a 
sin not unto death.” 

1 shall examine, severally, three 
interpretations of this  passaye ; and 
diall then propose one which T con- 
sider as less fairly liable to objection. 

1. The first of those which are now 
to be canvassecl, is stated at large by 
Dr. Benson, who paraphrases the 
verses in the following manner : 

* —~ if a Christian, by an impulse 
of the spirit, perceives that any Christ- 
jan brother has sinned such a sin as to 
draw down upon himself a disease, 
which is not to end in death; but to 
be miraculously cured by him: then 
let him pray to God; and God, in 
answer to his prayer, will grant life 
and perfect health, unto such Christi- 
ans as have sinned a sin which is not 
unto death. There is a sin, which 
draws down a disease upon Christians, 
that is to end in death. I do not say 
that he, who has the power of work- 
ing miracles, shall pray for that: 
because, in such a case, God would 
not hear his prayer ; nor miraculously 
eure his Christian brother, at his re- 
nest,” 

In a dissertation on the passage, 
this writer observes that “ as God had 
treated his ancient people, the Israel- 
ites, 1 a most remarkable and dis- 
tinguishing manner, under the law, 
so did he treat the Christians, the 
subjects of the Messiah's kingdom, at 
the first erecting this spiritual king- 
dom ;———punishing some of the more 
irregular, and (perhaps) otherwise 
incorrigible offenders, with some re- 
markable disorders, or even with 
death itself." © © ° @aAa sin,” he 
adds, which brought on a disease, 
that ended in death, was called @ sin 
wato death. And those crimes ainong 
the Jews, which brought on diseases, 
that were afterwards cured, might 
have been properly called sins not unto 


son's paraphrase an 


death; 33 those that were mortal, 
might as properly have been called 
sins unto death.” 

Dr. Benson says, 

$< eee Gg sin mol unto death could 
not be known, any other way, than 
by a divine impulse, or i:mrnediate 
revelation. For, without that, it was 


impossible to know certainly tha | 


they should be able, by praying, 
iniraculously to cure their Christisn 
brother of his malady.” And, fur 
ther, 

« When any Christian thus knew 
that his Christian brother had sinned 
asin hot unto death, he was to pray 


for his recovery; and immediately | 


God would grant him life and perfect 


health unto that offending, but sine 19 
cerely penitent, Christian. But, with- | 


out such a prophetic impulse, they 
were, by no means, to pray for him, 
in order to cure him by miracle.” 

Again, (and here I agree with thi 
author) : 


“ The sin unto death was not one a 


particular crime; but any bad habit, 
or any act of great wickedness.” 

My objections to Dr. Benson's & 
position, are that it receives no coum 
tenance from the apostle’s subject and 
context; that it creates difficulties, 


instead of removing them ; that ita 7” 


sumes a fact the existence of whieh 
reqdires proof; and that far from 
being sanctioned, it is even opposed, 
by Scriptural phraseology. 


In the two preceding verses, John \a 
had spoken generally of the readiness 


of God to grant the petitions 


by Christians in conformity with bis 7 


will. It should be remembered, to, 


that not a word is said, in any formet 7 
or subsequent part of the treatit, © 


respecting lodily diseases. ‘The grand 


topic of the writer is purity of faith= © 


both speculative and practical—m 


gospel. All expositors admit that the & 
eighteenth verse has this referent © 


Why then should it be imagined that 
in the passage before us, there #4 
sudden transition to another and vey 
different theme? 
There is a considerable 
tothe apostie’s language in . 
d reasoning: “ iff 
man,” says John, “« see (i247) his 
brother sin a sin which is not une 
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death, he shall ask, &e. Now to see 
the conunission of this sin, is to know 


it personally, and on the evidence ol 


But the learned commentator 


selise. 
ailixes a new and inadunissible signif. 
cation to this word, see. For he 
elosses the clause thas: “Sif a Ciirist- 


iu, Cy an impulse of the spirit, per- 
ceives that any Christian brother has 
sinned such a sin, &e.” No doubt, 
there is a reading * which, could it 
be established, might give plausibility 
to this interpretation : the word how- 
ever to which I allude, is not even 
noticed by Dr. Benson, and, in 
truth, is undeserving of regard. It 
remains therefore for those who adopt 
the opinion of this critic to shew by 
what process the verb employed in the 
uxt can be made to denote az impulse 
of the spit. ‘The excellent writer, 
contrary to his practice, has contented 
himself here with an assumption. It 
is an assumption, too, by which we 
are far from being aided in discovering 
the import of the terms @ sim mol unto 
death and a sin unto death. If we take 
this author as our guide, a fresh per- 
plexity occurs to us, in the midst of 
our investigation. We are desirous of 
exploring the respective senses of the 
phrases which I have just transcribed : 
and yet our attention must be diverted 
to au ynusual and arbitrary comment 
on a verb of very familiar occurrence! 
Whether a sin not unto death, could be 
known, or not be known, any other 
way than by a Divine impulse, or 
immediate revelation, is an inquiry 
the issue of which depends on our 
previously ascertaining the na/ure of 
that sin. However, besides the ex- 
treme difficulty, if I may not call it 
the impossibility, of reconciling Dr. 
Benson's gloss on the term see with 
the principles of sound criticism, his 
hypothesis renders it necessary for us 
to suppose that the prayers of which 
the er speaks were not to be 
offered without “ a prophetic im- 
pulse.” Does John, let me ask, thurs 
qualify and restrict his assuranee? 
No: he simply says, “If any man 
see his brother sin asin which is not 
unto death, he shall ask, and shall 
obtain life for him.” ‘This passage 
contains at onee a command and & 
promise. Here the future tense is 
manifestly equivalent with the im- 
perative mood. But if the obligation 
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to present the prayer was so essentially 
connected with ‘ an impulse of the 
spirit” that the petitioner could not 
otherwise be satisfied of the propriety 
or success of his request, both the 
command and die promise must have 
been superfluous. 

It is conceded that ‘ Almighty 
God did sometimes see proper lo 
punish” oflenders among the first 
Christians ‘in a very remarkable 
manner, by sending upon them some 
bodily disorder; and, in the case of 
great crimes, even death itself.” In 
1 Cor. xi. 29, 30, and in other passages 
ot the New ‘Testament we have ex- 
ampies of the fact. To delmer over 
unto Satan an unworthy member of 
the cliurch (1 ‘Tim. 1.20), was simply 
to excommunicate him; to cast him 
out of the family of Crist into Ais orn 
place, the world. <As.to the prayer of 


Jaith spoken of in James v. 14, 15, 


there is not the least evidence that the 
malady to be cured by it was the imme- 
diate eflect and punishment of sin: for 
the words of the apostle concerning the 
diseased person are, ‘‘ 1F he have com- 
mitted sins, they shall be forgiven him.” 

Dr. Benson takes for granted that 
‘a sin which brought on a disease 
ending in death was called @ sin unto 
death.” But he has not produced a 
single authority in behalf of this expo- 
sition. I am aware of it’s being a 
current opinion that ¢he healing of 
Lodily disorders and the forgiveness of 
sins are frequently represented in the 
New Testament as one and the same 
act. It is an opinion in which I can- 
not acquiesce. A supposed illustration 
and pioof of it, have been found in 
Matt. ix. 5,6. On curing “ the sick 
of the palsy,” our Lord said to him, 
“Take courage, son; thy sins are 
forgiven thee.” But why should we 
imagine that the langnage of Jesus 
was anigmatical? Had he not lite- 
rally a delegated “ power on earth to 
forgive sins?” Did not he even com- 
municate this power to his apostles? 
‘«* Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are 
remitied unto them; and whoseso- 
ever sins ye retain, they are retained,” 
John xx. 23. This text must govern 
our interpretation of other passages 
containing the same phraseology. 
Forbearing to inquire, how far this 
power of forgwing sins extended, it, 
plainly, was not synonymous with the 
power of healing diseases; which pre- 


rogative had already been conferred on 
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our Lord's immediate attendants, 
Matt. x. 8. The correct paraphrase 
therefore of the words, ‘‘ thy sins are 
forgiven thee,” is, ’ Perceiving that 
thou art qualified for becoming a 
member of my spiritual kingdom, I 
assure thee of the pardon of thy of- 
fences, on repentance: and, in testl- 
inony of my being authorized to grant 
it, L work a miracle of healing on thy 
body.’ Jesus, agreeably to his charac- 
ter and practice, first asserts a claim, 
and then makes it good by an act 
which no man coul! have performed 
had not God been with him 

It is remarkable that in J) ln xt. 4, 
we have a phrase which, it may fairly 
be conceive!, the apostie would have 
nsed had he been speaking here of a 
bodily disease: “when Jesus heard 
(that Lazarus was sick], he said, ‘This 
SICKNESS is not unto death.” The 
beloved disciple, we perceive, employs 
very different language, and treats of a 
st~ not unto death. Am not I en- 
tiled to conclude that the ditlerence 
of expression arises from a corre- 
sponding difference of subject ? 

If. On these grounds I dissent from 
Dr. Benson's explanation of the sin 
not unio death, &c. From that which 
is proposed by the editors of the “ Im- 
proved Version, Xc.” I must likewtse 
withhold my humble suffrage. 

* Sin or disease,” they observe in 
their note, ‘were considered as so 
insey srably connected, according to the 
Jewish philosophy, that, perhaps, the 
apostle might mean nothing more by 
the advice which be here gives, than 
to recommend prayer for the sick 
when the disease was curable, and to 
dissuade from unbecoming importu- 
nity where the malady was evidently 
incurable, and fatal. See John ix. 2. 
34. Matt. ix. 1—8. See Dr. Priestley 
in loc.” 

This interpretation is so far distinct 
from Dr. Benson's that it does not 
proceed on the hypothesis of a super- 
natural infliction of disease being the 
case treated of by John: in other re- 
— the two expositions are nearly 
ulentical, and lie open to the same ob- 
jections. Justice indeed to the Editors, 
Sc. requires me to observe that they 
propose their explanation as conjee- 
‘ural, and do little more than repeat 
the sentiment of Dr. Priestley ; which 
he has not supported, how ever, by any 
rewseiuog Or quotation. 


If the object of the apostle w, 
simply ‘to recommend prayer for thy 
sick, &c.” it seems reasonable to b. 
lieve that he would have express 
himself in the phraseology of Jame 
on the same topic, and ona simily 
occasion. V.15, &c. Concerning th: 
passages to which the Editors, @c. w 
fer their readers, it is obvious to remark 
that not one of them is pertinent 
the end for which they are produced, 
at furthest, they evince no identity ¢ 
language on the subjects of disease and 
sin, but merely indicate the existence 
of an erroneous opinion respecting 
them among the Jews; an erro 
which our Lord discountenanced, ip. 
stead of adopting. ‘The irrelevancy of 
Matt. ix. 1—8 to the hypothesis on| 
which we are animadverting, I have” 
pointed out. Whether John ix. 34, 


mean any thing more than that th) 7 
individual addressed was born of sin- 7 
ful parents, and in a degraded rank, is 7 


af ath 


» ac 


7 


at best doubtful: the just explanation ny th 


of it, appears to be afforded by Py 
li. 5, compared with John vii. 40 


i me fcl 


> yw 


kiven as to the remaining text, Job j a fe 


ix. 2; though the question of the ds 
ciples be framed on an erroneous tent 
of “the Jewish philosophy,” it rathet 
ahs that they assumed a coznectin 
xetween sin and certain states of the 
human body than that their current 
phraseology was founded on an im 
gined inseparalle relation between dé 
scase and sin: they speak of the man 
before them as being destitute of one 
of the senses, not as afflicted with 
sickness. 
that the Editors, &'c. have laid down 
too general a proposition. ‘That the 
Jews admitted an universally sepa 
ralle connection between sin and d: 
sease, and that their usual language @ 
denote the want of sight or of health 


was in conformity with this opinion —~ 


these points are not yet established. 

Both positions must be supported by” 
satisfactory evidence before the inter 

pretation the offered by the Editors, 

ec. is acknowledged as correct. 


II]. J. G. Rosenmiller would de Bt 


tach this passage from the rest of the 
chapter: and 


the laws of society :” Mihi AE oTie | 
woos Savarow videtur esse crimen capt 
tale guodvis. Pro co, gui tale crm 
cominiserit, non vult apostolus tnfere? 
siones fieri apud magistralus, quilus ys 


1 think, with deference, # 
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vite ef nects competelal; ne pagani in 
suspicionem adducerentur, falia crimina 
epud Christianos parvi fiert. According 
to this commentator, John dissuades 
his Christian brethren from inter- 
ceding with the magistrate in behalf of 
any individual of their number who 
has committed a crime of so high a 
degree: and the apostle’s motive in 
euggesting the caution is to prevent 
the heathens from supposing that the 
disciples of Jesus deemed lightly of 
such offences. On the same prin- 
ciple, Rosenmiller, of course, ex- 
plains the stn not unto death—videtur 
esse levior culpa transgressione legts alicu- 
jus civilis contracta, quam, a Christiano 
admissam facile tla exaggerare poterant 
magistratus pagan, ut supplicit reurn 
pronuntiarent cum, gut miliors pana 
affectus dimittt potuisset. Pro ejusmodi 
peccatore deprecari poterat Jrater Christ- 
tanus, ut vila et donaretur. If a pro- 
fessor of the gospel were convicted of 
a crime far less Pa than any of 
the class just adverted to, for him his 
rete sean might petition the 
judge, and implore that life the for- 
feiture of which might too easily be 
decreed by the prejudices, suspicions 
and jealousies of a heathen magis- 
trate. 

This is very ingenious, but, like the 
preceding interpretations, has no coun- 
tenance from the apostle’s context. 
Rosenmiller acknowledges indeed that 
the basis of the exposition is hypothe- 
tical: hac mea est CONJECTURKA. In 
proof of it’s having no solidity, let us 
compare together the fourteenth, the 
fifteenth and the sixteenth: verses. 

14.—** this is the confidence that 
we have in him [in God. See Ben- 
son in loc. and 1 John iii. 21.], that 
if we ask [airwueJa] any thing ac- 
cording to his will, he heareth us. 
15. And if we know that he hear us 
whatsoever we ask [6 av airwueda], 
we know that we have the petitions 
[ra aiTyuarTa) that we desired [or 
asked, & nryxaucy) of him. 16. If 
any man see his brother sin a sin 
which is not unto death, he shall ask 
(aiyres}; and he [God] shall give 
him life for them that sin not unto 
death. There is a sin unto death: 
; do not say that he shall pray 
\Eewryen) for it.” 

If any person be inclined to place a 
stress On a supposed difference between 
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the verbs airse and ecciax, let him 
consider that in John xvi. 0, the lat- 
ter is used, as in numerous other pas- 
sages, for prayer lo God: syw REx 
aulwy sowrw, xT A. I pray tor 
them, &c.” Now in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth verses of the tifth chapter 
of the first of John's Ep'siles, prayer éo 
God is confessedly spoken of: how 
perfectly incongruous therefore is the 
tnterpretation which, in ver. 10, as- 
signs to the words aiyees and sfcv- 
7x77 the sense of intercession with the 
civil magistrate. This single objection 
would seem decisive against owe 
miiller’s exposition, ; 

IV. Though I can searcely hope to 
be successful where so accurate a critic 
has failed, 1 am not discouraged how- 
ever from making the attempt: in his 
own language, and with the difidence 
which becomes me, I say, ‘* Si quis 
rectius quid docuerit, ego et lbenter 
adstipulabor :" my object is to elicit 
truth, by inducing more diligent and 
skilful labourers than myself in the 
field of sacred criticism to favour me 
with their assistance. 

‘The sin unto death I take to be 
apostacy from the Christian doctrine, such 
apostacy as the writer to the Hebrews 
describes in vi. 4, &c.: consequently, 
the sin not unto death is guilt of an 
inferior degree and kind. By death 1 
understand, in both cases, the second 
death, or the future punishment which 
awaus impenitence. 

In the former part of this interpre- 
tation [ have the pleasure of finding 
myself confirmed by the opinion of 
Archbishop Newcome (note in loc.), 
who thus paraphrases the words @ sta 
unto death * aggravated apostacy, blas- 
phemy against the holy spirit.” For 
what remains of my exposition 1 have 
not, it is true, the advantage of the 
same great authority. Yet whoever 
considers that, in Scriptural phrase- 
ology, death often signifies condemna- 
tion to severe and final punishment, as in 
John v. 24, 1 John ui. 14, may with- 
out difficulty receive it under this sense 
in the verses before us. ‘he whole 
passage will then appear to be con- 
sistent with itself, with the apostle’s 
subject and style, and with the spirit 
and the truths of the Christian revela- 


tion. 
N. 
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Sir, Fei:. 6th, 1817. 
WISH having been expressed in 
the last Number of the Reposi- 

tory (p. 43), by the Reviewer of Dr. 
Horsley's posthumous work, that some 
of vour readers would communicate a 
translation of the 101st Psalm, | beg 
leave to trouble you with the following, 
which lays claim to your attention only 
in case no other should be offeced. 
PAMPHILUS. 
PSALM Cl. 

Tuts Psalm is cenerally ascribed to 
David, and there is no reason to doubt 
his being the writer of it. It was 
most probably composed soon after the 
tribes of Israel had submitted to him, 
and he was universally acknowledged 
king. He speaks in the concluding 
verse of the city of Jehovah, or Jeru- 
salem; but it appears from 2 Sam. v. 
that he did not gain possession of that 
city till all the tribes had joined tn al- 
legiance to him. In this Psaln he 
solemnly professes his determination 
to govern his family with strictness and 
integrity ; to suffer no evil-ininded per- 
sons in his court; to employ and pro- 
tect the pious and the good; and to 
use his high authority in extirpating 
all the impious and the wicked. 

A Psalm of David. 
1. Of piety and of justice will I sing; 

To thee, O Jehovah, I will address 
my psalm. 

3. I will instruct in the path of integrity 

The men whom thou shalt biing to 
me. 

I will walk with a perfect heart 

In the midst of my house. 

3. 1 will not place before mine eyes a 
lawless deed ; 

Transgressors I will hate, 

‘They shall not adhere to me: 

4. The perverse of heart shall depart 
from me; 

A wicked person [ will not acknow- 
ledge. 

5. Him that secretly slandereth his 
neighbour I wiil destroy ; 

Him that hath a proud look and an 
ambitious heart I will not en- 
dure. 

6. Mine eyes shall be upon the faithful 
of the land, 

That they may dwell with me. 

He who walketh in the path of in- 
teary, 

He shall minister to me 


A New Translation of the 101st Psalm 


7. He shall not dwell in my house 
Who practiseth deceit. 
He who speaketh falsehood, 
Shall not continue tn my presence 
g. Every morning will I destroy 
All the wicked of the land ; 
That I may cut off from the city of 
Jehovah ° 
All the workers of iniquity. 





Ver. 1. “* Of piety and justice, &c.” 
i.e. “ I] will declare my resolution of 
conducting myself in my kingdom 
with a constant regard to the will of 
God and the virtue of my subjects, 
especially of those about my court,” 
or, ** 1 will now solemnly declare how 


I mean to act as king towards the vir. | 
tuous and the wicked, shewing [tn] | 


Javour to the one, and awarding punish 


ment Kagew! to the other. 
9 ’ 


~* 


passage in the Psalm that presents any 
serious difficulty. 
English version it is rendered thus: 


* J will behave myself wisely in a perfed / 


way. O when wilt thou come unto me! 
I will walk within my house with a pe- 
Ject heart.” And so, with only some 
slight variations, it is rendered in all 
the ancient and most of the modem 
versions. The variations chiefly tr 
spect the sense of m2ax in the first 
clause, and the connexion and form of 
the second: some considering 7°28 
as transitive, others intransitive ; some 


conuecting the second clause with the 7 


first, while others connect it with the 
third ; some rendering it interrogatively, 
others without the interrogation. Thus 
the Targumist, followed by some Cou 


mentators (vide Pol. Synops.), renders 7 
the first and second clauses—“ Jail 9@ 


cause thee to understand a perfect wat, 


rwhen thou shalt come to me: considering 


it as addressed by Jehovah to the king 
Mudge takes the verb transitively, bul 
refers it to David, thus: ‘ J wall gre 
ms/ruction on the way of integrity ; whet 
will 1 come unto me?” that is, a3 


observes in a note, “ I will compose? 7 


maschil to teach the true conduct 
life: oh, how long will it be ere! 
have the pleasure of enjoying it?” 
Syriac is singular in rendering "7 
by yom, “ IT will walk.” Roser 


miller connects the middle with th 


last clause, thus, “ Quando ad me &% 


Pf higt 


o this verse the Reviewer par 77 
ticularly directs the attention of the 
translator; and it is indeed the only 7 
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vier, amlulato vm cordis met integritate, 
snfra domum meam, 1. ¢. quaudo ad me 
cenies, visendi causi, qualis ego sim, 
et quo loco sint mea, repertas, me inte- 
grum et inculpatum, Xe.’ Dr. Geddes 
observes (but not quite correctly) that 
this ts the common rendering. The 
late French version, in a paraphrastie 


manner, not unusual, renders the first 
| 


parts of the verse—* Je tacherai de 
connoitre la voie la plus droite: quand 
v'aideras-tu dans ce dessein® =But all 
these and many more that might be 
cited, appear to me to mistake the 
meaning of the term ‘Mp. If disre- 
garding the ancient versions and the 
masoretic punctuation, we consider 
it asa noun and not a conjuncuon ; 
if we farther supply ihe common cl- 
lipsis of Yer, ies, take "IR IN a tran 
sitive sense, the whole verse becomes 
plain and intelligible, and perfectly 
suitable to the context. Mr. Street, so 
far as I know, was the first to under- 
stand it in this manner: his version 


is, 
“ ] will instruct in the path of 
virtue 
The men thou shalt place under 
” 
mie. 


Geddes has followed him, but not 
without a characteristic variation. He 
renders the verse, 
“In the paths of innocence I will 
instruct 
All those whom to me thou shalt 
subject,” 


in vielation, as in too many other in- 
stances, of good tasteand melody. ‘The 
sense here given to 2am is that which 
it bears in many other places. ‘72 
eccurs in the sense of men at least 
twenty times. But I anticipate an 
objection, that ‘™ ought to be in an 
alsolute and not a constructed form. 
But perhaps the following canon of 
Glassius may obviate the difficulty.— 
“Nomen absolute seu integra forme 
quandoque pro constructo ponitur; ef 
vice versa.” He has subjoined several 
instances and referred to Buxtorf for 
more; and though all the instances 
cited may not be satisfactory, the ir- 
regularity is sufficiently conimon to 
sanction the proposed translation of 
this verse, especially as it appears to be 
the only intelligible one, and that 
which the connexion requires. As 
for wan, as Mr. Street observes, “a 
great number of copies have wan; 
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and perhaps wan may be the right 
reading ; but wan is used for + he B 
Exod. xv. 17." By the phrase, “ the 
men whoin thou shalt bring to me,” 
the Psalmist must be understood to 
mean ‘ those whom Jehovah should 
appoint to be near his person, his 
courtiers and counsellors. mo wm . 
the men of bis divan.” See Job xix. 
10. 

3. “ T will not set before my eves a 
lawless deed.” SoMa na. Sy So or 
Soa we are not uncommon phrases; 
but $82 27 occurs only here and in Ps. 
xli. 9. In the Sep. it is rendered here 
TeayuxTacavousy, in the Vulg. rem 
injustam, and 4tis generally thought to 
signify any unlawful practice. I will 
not place before me any wicked action 
as a thing to be imitated,” or, “I will 
never give the least countenance and 
encouragement to such an = action.” 
Mudge transhates it ‘ any cursed thing,” 
and observes, “ He” (the Psalmist) 
* begins with his intention to persevere 
in the true religion. A thing of Be. 
lal, as J have observed elsewhere (viz. 
Ps. xli. 9.), answers to what we mean 
by a cursed, devilish thing ; an idol, to 
which he opposes the sincerity of his 
heart; none of the guilt of it should 
stick upon him.” 

Ib. ‘* Transgressors I will hate.” 
Tow OYDo er. For ono (which oc- 
curs no where elsc) 38 MSS. read over ; 
and according to the Syr. mo, may be 
read mow; which the Sep.and the Vulg. 
have understood in the plural. Sep. 
mosouvias macalaceis: Vule. * fa 
cientes preevaricationes.”” TDimock, who 
adopts Mudge’s rendering of the pre- 
ceding clause, observes that the last 
part may be rps. of the former: 
©] will not set an idol before mine 
eves; that which maketh, or causcth re- 
volters (viz. an idol), I hate.” Which 
is certainly plausible, and must, per- 
haps, be adopted, if mnw anislien 
to Sinladenats and in conformity with 
the usage of the term in every other 
case, must be considered as denoti 

persons, not Gangs. Rosenmiiller, after 
Le Clere (to whom, in general, he fs 
more indebted than is, | suppose, com- 
monly known), renders the whole verse 
thus: ‘* Non ponam ante oculos meos 
rem et factum malhum; facere decli- 
nantium odi:” and on the last clause 
observes: ** Facere, infinnivus nomi- 
nascens, ut apud Latinos; scire tuum 
nihil est.” The translation adopted 
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above, is supported by the ancient and 
many modern versions. What Dr. 
Horsley would have made of this pas- 
sage, had he taken this Psalm in hand, 
may perhaps be conjectured from his 
version of Hos. v.2, the only other 
place in which the noun C'te oc- 
curs. “ And the prickers have made a 
deep slaughter, &c.” His notes in 
justification of this strange rendering 
are amusing, but too long to be tran- 
seribed. 

5. “an ambitious heart,” 229 3 
«« /atum corde, i.e. insolentem et am- 
bitiosum, neque ullis modestia finibus 
et prascripto contentum.”—Rosenm. 
Dr. Chandler renders it ‘* an arrogant 
deart,” but Mudge prefers the version 
of the Sep. araysw xagdia, “ insa- 
tiably covetous,” a sense which the 
term would undoubtedly bear, denoting 
a character, as he says, ‘‘ as much to 
be avoided by a good prince as the 
proud.” 

Ib. “1 will not endure.” S>8 w} 
The infin. mee being understood. 

‘he full phrase occurs in Jer. xliv. 22, 
Prov. xxx. 2), but the abbreviated one, 
as here, in Isa.t. 13. The Sep. has 
TouTw ov cuvygioy, followed by Vulg. 
Syr. Arab. and JEthiop. “ J will not 
eat with him.” This, as Geddes ob- 
serves, 1s no improbable reading, but 
the other is to be preferred. 

6. “ dwell with me,” 1. e. as my mi- 
nisters and counsellors. ; 

8. ‘ Every morning,” oxpy al- 
luding most probably to the tune when 
justice was usually administered, 
2 Sam. xv. &. Street, without any 
authority, reads 2d and renders it 
** with nice examination.” Others take 


See 





Poetry. —The Crave. From the German. 
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it metaphorically, for  tmmediately 
without delay, assiduously, &c. &e. " 

Ib. “ all the wicked,” i.e. all who 
shall be convicted whenever J sit jp 
judgment. Some, as Geddes, think 
that the term ‘> is to be taken in g 
restricted sense, to signily some. 

The reflections which Dr. Chandle 
makes on this Psalm (Life of David, 
Vol. IT. p. 20.) are so excellent, that 
1 hope lon venture to add them 
here. 

‘This Psalm,” he observes, “ affords 
an admirable lesson for princes, to di- 
rect themselves in the administration 
of their affairs in private and public 
life. They should be the patrons of 
religion and virtue, and encourage them 
by their own example and_ practice. 
Those of their household, their ser 
vants, ministers, and particularly their 
favourites and friends, should be of un- 
hiameable characters, and, if possible, 
eminent for every thing that 1s excel- 
lent and praiseworthy. Subtle and 
fraudulent men, backbiters and slan- 
derers, and private informers against 
others, they should detest, and shew 
the utmost marks of displeasure to 
them. ‘They should maintain the ho 
nour of the laws, and impartially 
punish all transgressors against them; 
and instead of indulging to ease, and 
being engrossed and dissipated by 
pleasure and amusements, they should 
consecrate a just portion of their time 
to the public service, and promoting 
the real happiness of their people. 
Thus they will be indeed truly patriot 
Kings, honoured of God, and esteemed 
and beloved of men.” 








POETRY. 


——————E————— 


TUE GRAVE. 
(From the German.) 

Dreamless is the pilgrim’s sleep, 

Lulled on nature's peaceful breast ; 
There no wearied spirits weep, 

All is slumber, silence, rest : 
Sweet and soft that pillow—there 
Dew-cdrops fall—but falls no tear. 


Sober-clad forgetfulness 
Hovers o'er the pilgrim's tomb ; 
No shrill accents of distress 
laterrupt the baly gloom : 
In death's darksome shades unknown 
Gult's deep pang, and sorrow's groan, 


There fast rolling ages quell 


Storms of passion, dreams of care ; 


Silence and oblivion dwell 


In eternal union there ;— 


Hearts that burn and hopes that glow, 
Cold in death repose below. 


Take me to thy arms, O earth! 


Bind me to thy bosom fast : 


Thou who first didst give we birth, 


Give me sweet repose at last. 


Mother earth! with flow’ry breast, 
‘lake, O take me to thy rest ! 


A. 
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REVIEW. 


«* Still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame."’—Porg. 


—————— 


Arr. L—Dr. Price's Sermons on 
Various Sulyects. 
{Concluded from p. 48.) 

TINE eleventh Sermon in this vo- 

lume, proves that the writer of 
it was the strenuous and eloquent 
advocate of the noblest kind of free- 
dom : 

‘« —_— there is yet a liberty, unsung 
ty poets, and by senators unprais’d, 
Which monarchs cannot grant, nor all 

the pow'ls 

Of earth and bell confed’rate take away.”" 

From 2 Pet. ii. 19 [** While they 
promise them liberty, they themselves 
are the servants of corruption; &c.” | 
Dr. Price discourses ** on spiritual or 
inward liberty.” ‘* There ts a moral 
slavery,” says he, ‘* which ought to 
be the principal object of our detesta- 
tion, and consequently a moral liberty 
which ought to be the principal ob- 
ject of our attachment:” and he pro- 
poses to explain this liberty, and tu 
shew it's importance and excellence. 

He begins with observing that the 
conscience of a man is the man; the 
reflecting principle is our supreme 
pnnciple. Liberty bemg an exemp- 
tion from all such force as takes away 
from us the capacity of acting as we 
think best, it is plain that whenever 
any passion becomes predominant 
within us, or causes us to contradict 
our sentiments of rectitude, we lose 
our liberty, and fall into a state of 
slavery. A person governed by his 
appetites is most properly a_ slave. 
[his is the case which Paul describes 
ia Rom. vii. 22, 23. 

** ——— licentiousness in a state is 
attended with an infringement of liberty, 
and some of the greatest evils of slavery. 
In such a state the rights of every member 
are liable to perpetual invasion. Oppres- 
*on and violence prevail, and a riotous 
mob governs instead of a wise and a good 
legislature. What is similar to this may 
be said with great propriety of that licen- 
tiousness which takes place iu the mind 
when the passions become tumultuous and 
wngovernable, That is the worst force 
we can be under, which prevents us from 
doing what our duty and interest require. 
The like is true of self-denial. It is not 
the man whe denics bis passions in abe- 


dience to his judgment who most properly 
practices self-denial, but the mau who 
does the contrary, the man who de- 
nies his judgment in obedience to his 
passions. This man denies what alone 
is truly himself. He denies bis reason.”’ 





The preacher next shews “ that 
the account now given of moral 
liberty” implies no inconsistency be- 
tween it and natural liberty: for the 
most perfect moral liberty takes place 
where there is the strongest attach- 
ment to rectitude, and the least ca- 
pacity of deviating from it; and 
where therefore there is the least 
degree of that indifference in which 
some have said that natural liberty 
consists. ** Natural liberty, however,” 
adds Dr. Price, “ by no means signi- 
fies an tndiflerence of will with re- 
spect to the way in which we shall 
act, but merely the power ot self-de- 
termination, and it ts alike common 
to all agents as such, and incapalse 
of any variety of degrees. ‘he great- 
est certainty of acting in one way m 
consequence of the influence of mo- 
tives, can never clash with it.” 

We are little inclined to engage at 
present in a metaphysical discussion ; 
though we confess that we cannot 
subscribe to all the statements and 
reasonings of our author on this part 
of his subject. He afterwards says, 
‘* this is a speculation that may be too 
abstruse for this discourse: and here 
we agree with him in opinion, 

Dr. John Jebb's definitions of na- 
tural and moral liberty, appear to ns 
at once concise and accurate: we lay 
thein before our readers— 


‘“* The natural liberty of man consists 
in having a will to act,* and an exemption 
from all restraints, arising from detects in 
the instrument of action, such as in bands, 
feet, from palsies, &c. as well as from the 
restraints arising from natural external 
circumstances.”’ 

« Moral liberty, when I have the will 
to act, aud am not restramed by the pre- 
valence of bad habits, which prevent that 
state of mind from being followed by-ac- 
tions or muscular motions. In this sense, 


a = -—— a ——- 


* See the definition of ‘ will’’ in Hart- 
ley. Vol. I. [of the original edition] p. 5 
and 371. 
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1 i2 Ne rie u.—P ice’s Se WHONS. 


every Vicious man is really, and without a 
figure, a slave. f 

The “ analogy between civil and 

, ’ 

moral hherty, is finely pou ited out, 
Dr. Piice, in tis discourse. Ile 
recommends the latter from a 
honor which u 


then 
consideration of the 
unplies, aod of the erg and 
blessings which it insures. We copy 
some of the concluding sentet ices of 


the animated preacher's exhoriauion : 


** In every sense of the word, hberty is 
ene of the tirat and most essential bies- 
We are all in this country justly 
zealous for civil liberty. Would to God 
we were all free in the best sense! That 
civil liberty which we so passionately ad- 
wire has nothing valuable in it compared 
with the liberty which IT have been ex- 
pluining. To tins then let us apply our 
warmest zeal. He who is conscious of 
wanting this, should be ashamed of pre- 
tending any zeal for the other.”’ 

** | am exhorting you, fellow-Christians, 
to be tee. You may say that you are 
Britons, and therefore in) possession of 
freedom. But the proper reply is that 
made by our Saviour te the Jews, Ae that 
comunitioth sin, ts the servant of sta.” 


sings. 


Of the twelfth sermon the text is 
Isaiah |. 10, * Who ts among you that 
teareth the Lord, &c.” and the subject, 

Crust in God, the best support of 
the righteous under afflictions.” In 
the words from which he discourses 
Dr. P. considers three things: “ Ist, 
the circumstances they describe, walking 
ta darkness, and secing no light. vd, the 
very tnportant truth, that in such 
erreumstances our best relief is érusting 

i the name of the Lord, and staying 
ourselves Upon God; and 3rd, this tur- 
Lier truth, that the relief derived from 
hence can be ony”) ed on ty by these 
tuctl soa the Lord. 


‘The words “w Uking in darkness, 
and having no light,” are properly ap- 
plicable only to circuinstances of the 
deepest distress. In such a situation 
we should consider that the Deity is 
always intimately present with us, 
that he stands in the nearest relation 
tj us, that he is aln ulghty, all- wise, 
vad all-benevolent: and hence we 
shall obtaim relief. The exhortation 
however in the tex!, is addre ssecd only 
to the PIOUS and obedient: it is an 
weil-doing Uhat we are commanded to 
emit our souls to God. 


, We ths, 


-_——— 


Vol. If, 146, 


Te 
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and notof our Lord), xtil. 30. 42, 


This disconrse contains a Very ener. 
getic and beautiful summary of thew 
arguments for the goodness of God 
which Dy. Price advanced in a volun 
of sersions published during his lif 
We have been particularly tdipresse, 
by the tollowme passage : 


*« My feelings have been sometimes y 
shocked when | have seen a fellow creatuy 
grouming under distress, that 1 have bees 
ready to cry out in my haste, ‘ how isi 
possible that suct sufferings should be ga. 
sistent with the goodness of the Deity? 
But | have soon corrected myself by con. 
sidering, whence did I receive these feel. 
ings? Can I be more compassionate than 
the Being who gave 
Were be malevolent, would he have mads 
me to detest malevolence ? 
that he should have planted within m 


principles which render bis own character 


shocking to me ?”’ 


In No. XIII. Dr. P. 
“The nature of true righteousness,’ 
and prefixes the memorable text, 
Matt. xxv. 46, 


the ‘righteous into life eternal.” [a 
explaining these words, he says, 


** By everlasting punishment here is 
plainly meant the same that is elsewhere 
called everlasting destruction and the 
second death, or the same with what eur 
Lord means, when in other places be 
speaks of burning up the chaff with w 
quenchable fire, aud throwing the tara 
intoa furnace of fire, where is weeping 
und gnashing of teeth. \t would be ex 


tremely absurd to understand such phrase 77 


in a sense strictly literal. ‘They can mean 
no more than a miserable extermination, 
like that of chaff or tares when thrown 
into an inextinguishable fire which com 
sumes them. On the contrary, by eve 
lasting life in my text is plainly meant 


preservation, in opposition to extermint- © 


fiot,—an everlasting existence in oppos 
tion to everlasting destraction,—a blessed 
immortality in opposition to a second 
death.”’ . 


We have made this extract, that 
our readers might farther judge of Dr. 
Price's opinion concerning the nature 
and duration of future punishment: 
they will consider how far his expos 
tion of his text is correct; and some 
of them perhaps will concur in our 
doubts whether the passages refe 
to, Matt. ili. Ig (which, by the way, 
is the language of John the Baptist 
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me compassion? ~ 
Is it credible | 
represents (e 
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parallel places—the former, we con- 
ceive, relates solely to the destruction 
of the Jewish siate. 

This preacher insists “*on the four 
following particulars as necessary to 
entitle us to the deuomination and 
charaater of righteous men. Ist, The 
extablishinent within us of good prin- 
ciples, and acting from them. 2d, The 
superior efficacy of such principles 
wiliin os to the efficacy of all other 
principles. 3rd, The manifestation of 
their superiority by avoiding all habi- 
tual puilt and practising all known 
duties: and 4th, a constant endeavouw 
ww grow better.” On these important 
points be enlarges witlt his usual ex- 
ccllence. 

Two sermons, the fourteenth and 
fifteenth, follow “on the evil of sin ;” 
the text being Prov. xiv. 0, Fouls mate 
a mock at sin. Here sin is represented 
as a transgression of the eternal laws 
of truth and righteousness, as contrary 
to the order and constitution of the 
world, and to every person's private 
judgment and conviction as well as to 
the will of the Deity. Such is sin in 
it's nature: and it's consequences are 
most pernicious. It pollutes and in- 
jures our minds: it renders human 
life miserable, and fills it with groans 
and lamentations. All that we now 
see of i's effects, is but the beginning 
of the wretchedness annexed to it. 
The complete infliction of it’s assigned 
punishment, is reserved for another 
world. It is a very natural inquiry, 
whence came this evil? why is it per- 
mitted? In an extensive and compli- 
cated plan, centrived by Infinite Wis- 
dom, there must be many things that 
the reason of man cannot explain or 
account for. Yet there are several 
considerations which may help to re- 


lieve our os The creation of 
t 


free agents, that is, of beings endued 
with active and self-directing powers, 
is absolutely necessary to the produc- 
tion of the greatest happiness; such 
powers being the Pete seem of all 
virtue and merit. Now moral agency 
implies, in the very notion of it, a 
capacity of acting wrong as well as 
right. By not granting such powers, 
or by restraining the exercise of them, 
evil might have been excluded: but 
in this way would have been excluded 
also all that is most honourable aud 
Worthy in the creation. Further; a 
state from which moral evil is ba- 
nished, or where it’s existence is 
VOL. xtr. e 
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rendered impossible, cannot be a state 
of trial and discipline. Add to this 
that the ends of goodness required the 
creation of the lower not less than of 
the higher orders of creatures. Some- 
where or other in the scale of existence 
there must be introduced such a being 
as ian. 

Tits ** perplexed and difficult” dis- 
cussion our author closes by exhorting 
his hearers to remember that evil is 
permitted only for a time. He then 
observes that the account which he 
has given of sin recommends to our 
approbauon and belief the Scripture 
history, serves to prevent or remove 
our surprise [astonishment] at the seve- 
rity of the future punishment threat- 
ened to it, demands our gratitude to 
God fir the hope he has given us in 
the gospel of it’s being pardoned, and 
shews the presumption of those per- 
sons who imagine they can atone for 
it, and deliver themselves from it’s 
consequences, by the tricks of super- 
stition. It therefore becomes vs to 
reflect what reason we have for sorrow 
that we have ever practised this evil ; 
although no sincere penitent ought to 
give way to despondence. 

“The seetadl and eternally impro- 
ving happiness of the righteous ina 
future state,” forms the topic of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth Roteabene 3 
and the preacher's text is 1 John ii. 
25, ‘* And this is the promise that he 
hath promised, even eternal life.” 
First, the credibility of the promise is 
considered —then the circumstance 
that the future life is to be an existence 
always improving. 

Under the former of these heads, 
Dr. P. argues from the nature of the 
human soul. ‘ It is,” says he, ‘* a sim- 
ple and indivisible substance,” and 
therefore as such incorruptible. On 
this idea he enlarges through four 
pages. Surely it is too metaphysical 
for the basis of any reasoning on a sub- 
ject so infinitely momentous! We 
cannot admit the premises, and still 
less can we accede to the conclusion. 
The human soul, be it what it may, 
is the work of Omnipotence: it’s du- 
ration must accordingly depend on 
the will and energy of the Creator. 
It cannot be naturally incorruptible 
andimmortal. What Almighty power 
has made Alniighty power can destroy. 
The utmost which, even on this wri- 
ter’s own principles, can be proved 
from the nature, real or supposed, of 
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the soul, is that it aduits, not that it 
will enjoy, an eternity of being. 

—** it ust occur,” Dr. P. supposes, 
“to every one, that if indeed thts im- 
perfect and mortal state is to be suc- 
ceeded by another, it will be a more 
erfect state, and particularly a state of 
immortality.” Yet how unspeakably 
wide is the interval between time and 
eternity, between imperfection and 
what is absolutely perfect ! 

le afterwards remarks that 


** Nothing is too much to be expected 
from Intinite Goodness.”" 


To which position we readily sub- 
scribe. Is it true however that unas- 
sisted nature and reason prove the 
infinity of this attribute? are not our 
best ideas of it derived from revela- 
tion ? 

With the highest respect for Dr. 
Price's memory, we are of opinion that 
he dwells too long ‘on reasonings 
which, though” he thinks them “ pro- 
bable, are undecisive, and cannot give 
the full conviction we wish for.” Of 
the evidence arising from the assu- 
rances of the Christian revelation he 
justly pronounces that it “is plain and 
direct, and fitted to produce the 
strongest satisfaction.” 


** If truly righteous, we are throug 
the Redeemer of mankind to burst the 
bands of death at the last day, and to 
recover the exercise of our present powers. 
We are to enter upon a new state of being, 
where mortality shall be swallowed up of 
life, and the hand of death shall never 
reach us—where our happiness shall con- 
tinae always undiminished, and our ex- 
istence be commensurate with that of the 
everlasting Deity. Is not this indeed too 
vasta hope? What! to survive the sun 
and stars! to live for ever '—to exist in 
bliss beyond all the limits of time, and 
after being happy for myriads and myriads 
of ages to be no nearer to an end of our 
happiness than at the first moment when 
ithegun? Can this be possible? Fellow 
Christians, it is possible. The arguments 
I have offered prove it to be more than 
possible. They prove it to be probable, 
nay cerfain, if the gospel is true.”’ 


To the inquiry, “ after millions of 
ages have been spent, shall we not 
find employment wanting for our 
taculties, and the funds of happiness 
be exhausted?” The preacher well 
replies, “‘ that there is in the works 
and perfections of God, and in infinite 
truth an inexhaustible fund of em- 
ployment for our faculties. If the 





curiosity of a reasonable soul is boup) 
less, there is likewise a boundls 
variety of objects to gratify it.” Th, 
works of God, are, probably, gy), 
mited in extent. An existence ¢ 
nally improving, is to be the portion 7 
the righteous. Such is the nature ¢ 7 
an intelligent mind that it can neve 
reach a point of perfection beyon, 
which it is incapable of going. * Q 
the improveableness of our natuy  % 

4 





tess 7 
wey 


Dr. Price enlarges with great comp 


3 


vhension of thought and fervour @ 
expression ;. though some of his rea. 
eré may perhaps imagine that he x.) 7 
tributes too wmuch to the naturale 7 
racities of ** spiritual essences.” Fron 7 
nis speculations and reasonings kx 
infers the credibility of a future lity 
the wisdom of God in making ov 7 
existence progressive, and one pr 
of it a preparation for another; thi® 
dignity of nan ; our obligations to tnt 
Divine Goodness for blessing us wit 
existence ; the importance of our #77) 
taining a just superiority to this worl) 7 
and the dreadful state of those wh” ~ 
come short of the happiness whid)) 7 
has been described. Of ** the wickel 
our author says that, “ like a plat " 
crushed in the seed,” they “ are tok 
lost and undone.” 


“i 


‘ 
t 
; 








‘¢ Nothing can well set the evil of m 
in a stronger light than this. What rue 
an immortal nature, — What blasts #  — 
existence that would otherwise have bes — 7 
eternally improving, and thus deprives! 77 
of infinite happiness, may indeed we 
the strictest propriety be said to be ® — 
infinite evil.” : 

In the eighteenth sermon, fro 
1 Cor. x. 31, “© Whether therefore | 
eat or drink, &c.,” we are addrestt 7% 
“on the duty of giving glory to God. 
This duty is explained, and the obi 
gations to it are enforced. _ 

The glory of God is a phrase whit 7 
has been sadly misunderstood ane 
misapplied. It cannot mean theab* 
lute sovereignty of the Deity, but me) 
have relation chiefly to his moey 
excellencies. His innate glory 9 
dignity, as possessed of every “i 
perfection, cannot be affected by #) 
thing that any being can do. # 
his glory as the governor and lawgi"® 
of intelligent creatures, 1s in som 
measure dependent on their conduc 
As far as his subjects think meanly." 
him; as faras they are rebelliods “9 
disaflected ; and anarchy and mis} 
prevail among them, so far hes 9 
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honoured, and his government wants 
its proper ulory. In order then to 
glorify God, it is necessary that we 
entertain worthy and honourable ap- 
prehensions of him, that we express 
these sentiments by suitable acts, and 
particularly by the discharge of all 
the duties of private worship, that we 
pay a just regard to all his institutions, 
that we endeavour to lead others to 
vlorify him, and that we exercise 
devout gratitude, obedience and trust. 
Thus to glorify Ged, is the sublimest 
of allends. He has a right to our 
best services, and gratitude should 
bind us to honour him by benefiting 
our fellow-creatures. Jesus, our great 
exemplar, has been the means of 
contributing in the highest degree to 
the glory of God; and those who 
glorify their Maker he will glority. 

Dr. Price discourses “on the duty 
of imitating God” in the nineteenth 
sermon. His text, Matt. v. 48, ** Be 
ye therefore perfect, &c.” 1s explained 
(as the preacher might have remarked) 
by the parallel passage in Luke vi. 36, 
and does not enjoin a visionary, im- 
practicable attempt. 

We imitate the Deity, when, like 
his, our wills are directed by truth and 
righteousness, when we strive to do 
all the good in our power, and are 
placable and forgiving. And ut 
reasonable that the same moral dis- 
tinctions which are a rule to God, 
should be a rule likewise to us. ‘To 
imitate him, is our dignity not less 
than our duty. It is also our happi- 
ness. If religion be considered as the 
imitation of the Supreme’ Being, it's 
foundations are securely laid, and it’s 
evidence is strong. No doubt can be 
entertained of it’s being both a spi- 
ritual and a rational service: ! to 


Is 


and 
form just notions of God, is mani- 
festly of the first importance. 

This is a sermon of much value ; 
whatever be thought of those views 
ol the foundation ef morals which one 


part of it unfolds. 


The twentieth and last sermon, is, 
‘on the future inheritance of the 
righteous,” from Rev. xxi. 7. ‘* He 
fat overcometh, shall inherit all 
things,” or, says Dr. Price, ‘all these 
things,’ “ that is, all the happiness 
Just described.” The character here 
mentioned, is first considered, and, 
secondly, the reward and blessedness 
annexed to it. 


He who overcometh, acts under the 


Review.—Price’s Serniuns. 
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influence of a love to truth and nghte- 
ousness——trom the desire of main- 
taining the order of his mind,—from a 
sense of duty to the Governor of the 
world,—from a regard to his own 
happiness, and the hope of heavenly 
assistance. Many are the enemies 
whom he encounters, and the difli- 
culties which he surmounts: 


“they have commonly been arranged 
under the three heads of the world,—the 
flesh—and the devil; but they may with 
more propriety be comprehended under 
the two first of these heads, the devil 
certainly having no other power over us 
than is implied in the temptations of the 
world, and the lusts of our own hearts.” 

Such an one as is now represented, 
persevercs his successful conflict, 
ull death him Aud, in 
cousequence, he possesses that moral 
excellence which ts the highest honour 
and dignity of a reasonable being: he 
acquires the approbation of the Deity 
—his inherifance is that of a kingdom 
which cannot be moved; and he 
stands in the relation of a son to that 
Being who has all the wealth of na- 


in 
free. 


Scis 


ture at his disposal, and he mel ex- 
pect that nature will be made to 
furnish it’s richest stores to bless 


him. 

We have experienced high satisfac- 
tion in reviewing these discourses of 
a man on whose public instructions 
we were accustomed to attend during 
a part of our early lives, and whose 
simplicity, fervour and talents we 
warmly admired from the moment 
we became acquainted with his 
preaching and his writings. ‘To the 
editor we respectfully offer our ac- 
knowledgments for bringing this vo- 
lume before the world: happy shall 
we be if the sale of it encourage him 
to prepare a second; to consist, we 
would humbly recommend, of ser- 
mons less similar to each other, in 
point of subject, reasoning and 
thought, than the ie car which 
have now passed under our notice. 
Discourses, from Dr. Price's pen, on 
some of our Lord's parables, and on a 
few of the more remarkable narratives 
in the Scriptures, would give varicty 
to such a posthurnous work as the 
present, and be exceedingly agreeable 
and beneficial. 

Mr. Morgan observes, in the pre- 
face, that had his uncle lived to have 
published these sermons himself, 
‘they would have undergone many 
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corrections and additions.” 
trifing inaccuracies of punctuation, 
and, occasionally, two or three of 
composition, are, no doubt, visible : 
but we have purposely refrained from 
marking these minv.e defects, where 
so much substantial excellence pre- 
vails. The editor is, perhaps, too 
sanguine when he says, pl. am not 
aware that any sentiment will be found 
which can afford matter for coutro- 
versy.” That Dr. Price was a con- 
troversialist, is far from being a dis- 
paragement to his memory: and, 
whether we agree with him in opinion 
or not, we look back with veneration 
upon his love of truth, the vigour of 
his intellect and the gentleness of his 
spirit. 





Arr. 1]—The Duty, Necessity and 
Means of striving for the Primitive 
Faith. A Discourse, delivered at 
Kidderminister, June the 21st, 1815, 
before the Unitarian Tract Society, 
established in Birmingham, for War- 
wickshire and the Neighbouring 
Counties. By Charles Berry. 12imo. 

p. 42. Belcher and Son, Birming- 
am ; Eaton, London. 

WE regret that this Sermon did not 

earlier fall into our hands. = It is 
now we understand out of print; but 
such is the amiable spirit which it 
breathes and its suitableness to the 
siate of mind of numbers of the re- 
puted orthodox who are first beginning 
to inquire, that we would suggest to 
the respectable and growingly useful 

Society before whom it was delivered 

that they cannot do bewer than keep it 

in their catalogue by a re-print. To 
our readers in general the perusal of it 
would afford much gratification. 

Mr. Berry's text is Jude 3, on con- 
tending for the faith, and his subject is 
ranged under the three heads, Ist, The 
object for which we are to strive, 2dly, 
Lobel why we should strive for it, 
and 3dly, The means by which we may 
strive for it. 

These topics are discussed with great 
simplicity of language, but with much 
propriety and force of argument. In 
pe. 20—24, the preacher Jays before 

1s “ Evangelical friends” the reasons 
which prevailed with him in favour of 
the Unitarian system. 


A few Arr. IIf.—The Unity and Simple Pr. 


sonality of God. A Sermon, preached 
at Oldbury, June 20th, 1816, before 
the Unitarian Tract Society, esta. 
blished in Birmingham, for Wap. 
wickshire and the Neighbouring 


Counties. By John Small. pom. | 
pp. 46. Belcher and Son, Birming. 


ham; Hunter, London. 


H{S Sermon is a very able argy. 
inent on the following propositions: 


That there is one God, the Supreme © 


Lord and Ruler of the world, to whom 
worship and obedience are due, isa 


truth universally admitted by Christ. | 
ians: If it be admitted that God is one | 


Sy 
R ool Pot ACD 


cy 2 
Ae RT A nner Fee 


wre 
Sa. 


individual Being, it must of course 7” 


follow that he is one individual Person: 
If there be three persons in the God. 
head, to each of lien is attributed ins 
finite perfection, by what means, it 


is reasonable to a can they pos § 


sibly be distinguished : There can be 
but one divine person, because the true 


description of Deity will not apply to 
nore: And the Holy Scriptures, both 777 


ofthe Old and New Testament, de 


scribe the Divine Being as one ind: | 


vidual Person. 

The 
41) to his own state of mind heretofore 
as a Calvinist, and he concludes (p. 
45) with an eloquent tribute to the 


memory of the late amiable and vene — 


rable Dr Zoulmin. 





Art. IV.—A Sermon preached July 6, | 


1816, af Bandon, before a Meeting 


of some of the Members of the Pretty © 


teran Congregations of Cork 
Bandon: By 


12mo., pp- 22. 


Cork, printed. 


\ E have been much pleased with * 


this Sermon, delivered in ? 7 


reacher alludes feelingly (p 


William Hincks (am 


h 





country where religious inquiry 8 #7 


a low ebb: it is a decided avowal 


of Unitarianism, and suggests some | 


strong reasons why Unitarians should 


avow the truth. The Sermon has, ¥¢ | 


see, excited attention in’ Ireland: ¥¢ 7 
should not be surprised if the respect | 


able author were to be honov 
with an effusion of Dr. Magee's ange! 
in the next Supplement to lis Ant» 


Unitarian Rhapsody. 
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OBITUARY. 


—_—————EE——— 


Mas. HESTER MILNER. 
Eheu ! fugaces —-——~——__ 
Labuntur anni; nec pietas moram 
Rugis, et instanti senect2 
Afferet, indomitaque morti! 
Hor. 


How swiftly glide our flying years, 
Alas! nor piety nor tears 

Can stop the flecting day : 
Deep-furrow'd wrinkles, posting age, 
And death's unconquerable rage, 

Are strangers to delay: 





On Friday, January 24th, 1817, died at 
an advanced age, Mrs. Hester MILNER, 
of Cross-Street, Islington. She was the 
roungest daughter of Dr. John Milner, 
formerly the much respected pastor of the 
Presbyterian congregation at Peckham, 
where he for many years conducted 4 se- 
minary with distinguished reputation. Of 
his talents and erudition he gave indubitable 
proof, by the publication of his Latin and 
Greek Grammars, which are still held in 
estimation by the learned world. These 
and a few single Sermons were the whole 
ef his writings. With this gentleman the 
amiable Dr. John Hawksworth, author of 
the Adventurer, lived as an assistant—as 
did also Dr. Oliver Goldsmith, who was 
much esteemed by both master and pupils 
for the amenity of his disposition and the 
bevevolence of his heart. Mrs. H. Milner 
amused her friends with anecdotes of his 
genius and eccentricity. Among others 
she told me that upon her asking him one 
day what Commentator on the Scriptures 
he would recommend, Goldsmith, after a 
pause, replied, ‘* Common Sense is the best 
interpreter of the Sacrep WritinGs!" 
A domestic anecdote relative to the Milner 
family, who came from Somersetshire, must 
not be lost. Those conversant with the 
History of England well know that the 
unfortunate Duke of Monmouth, having 
landed at Lyme, in 1685, was soon alter 
proclaimed king at Taunton. His object 
was to preserve the civil and religious li- 
berties of Britain from destruction, with 
which they were threatened under the dy- 
nasty of the Stuarts. A lady who presided 
over arespectable female seminary at T'aun- 
ton, waited upon the Duke with ¢welve of her 
pupils, presenting him as the defender of 
Protestantism, with a handsomely bound 
Bible, end offering him their congratula- 
tions. The new mowvarch was soon de- 
feated, and perished on the scaffold! His 
followers were by means of those barba- 


ricus, Kirke and Jefferies, visited with 
indiscriminate vengeance. ‘The school 
was dispersed and ruined. The young 
ladies were so frightened, that one of them 
through a mere paroxysm of terror lost ber 
lite! Mrs. IY. Milner told me that her 
mother's moth r was a pupil at the school, 
hut the parents hearing of the indiscrect 
zeal of the eouductress of the seminary, 
sent for their daughter a few days before¢g 
and thus providentially rescued her from 
the impending calamity ! 

Dr. Milner left behind him one son and 
ten daughters, so that the good old gentle- 
man used facetiously to tell his friends 
that ** his family was large, having tex 
daughters, and there was a brother for 
every one of them!’ ‘The son was a phy- 
sician at St. Thomas's Hospital, and aftgr- 
wards a practitioner of eminence at Maid- 
stone for near half a century, where he 
died, uauch respected by the inhabitants of 
that town and its vicinity. The fortane 
which he had acquired by his profession as 
well as by marriage, was bequeathed to his 
sisters, who had lived with him, and be- 
tween whom there subsisted a high degree 
of mutual affection, Upon the decease of 
the brother, the family continued to reside 
at Maidstone for a few years, when Mrs. 
Hester Milner and her only surviving 
sister removed to Islington. This sister 
dying, the subject of this memoir was the 
only one left of this numerous family. At 
Maidstone she was a member of the Pres- 
byterian congregation under the pastoral 
care of the Rev. A. Harris; and on her 
settlement at Islington, she attended the 
Rev. Nathaniel Jennings, whom she justly 
respected for his candour and piety. She 
was aware that these gentlemen were not 
alike in their religious creed, but she never 
troubled herself with speculative points, 
and was most commendably disposed to 
receive instruction from good men of every 
denomination. 

Mrs. Milner possessed an excellent un- 
derstanding, improved by a more than 
ordinary degree of reflection. In person, 
manners and acquirements, she was alto- 
gether of the old school. Her conversa- 
tion was intelligent and instructive. She 
touched on interesting topics, and was 
pleased with information respecting them, 
With French and Italian she was well 
acquaitited. Of Zelemachus and of Jeru- 
salem Delivered she had that relish of the 
original, that she could not bear any version 
of them, though it is acknowledged that 
their translators, Hawkgworth and Hoole, 
executed their tasks with fidelity. 
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The writer of this article, who had the 

leasure of being intimately acquainted 
with her, had the honour to be consulted 
respecting what books were hest to be pur- 
chased for ber winter's amusement. The 
Works of Lord Bacon and of Archdeacon 
Paley, as well as the Correspondence of 
Samuel Richardson and of Anna Seward, 
towetber with Fuller's Worthies of England, 
were procured for her by particular request. 
Sir Walter Raleigh's History of the World 
was another publication with which, not- 
withstanding its antiquated style, she was 
much pleased. The ordinary effusions of 
the press bad no charms for her: she was 
edified only by works of established repu- 
Nor was she (though leading a 
wholly devoid of cu- 


tation. 
very secluded lite 
nosity. By special desire 1 accompanied 
her to Westminster Abbey, and a visit 
was meditated to Buanhill Fields. She 
held in veneration the illustrious dead— 
whose names were emblazoned by their 
genius, their patriotism, or their piety. 
The deceased had a talent for poetical 
composition, and exercised it on tend or and 
clegiac subjects. Some lines on a snow- 
drop, and also on that domestic little bird 
a robin, who bad visited ber house for 
several successive winters, Were, On ac- 
count of their delicacy, much admired. 
Stanzas likewise on the death of a fa- 
vourite sister evinced the sensibilities of her 
heart. 
m prose and poetry. 


She had many manusciipts both 
Once indeed she 
furnished me with an article translated 
frum the French for insertion in a peri- 
elical publication, and ber friends have 
ber translations of some of Petrarch's 
Sonnets im their possessiun, 

ller Options on almost every subject 
were mashed With ditii- 
culty she submitted to any medical pre- 
scription but what she thought her drether 


by singularity. 


the physician had saucti ped, nor admitted 


in theoiogy any 


~ 


sculiment or practice, but 
what she upegined her Futher the divine 


! 


} } 7 ’ 
had adopted. ¢ serving one day at wy 


} j *.? : 
house the beautiful engraving of fhe resuy- 


. , PF } 
fion of a gy s Samay, she exclaimed, 


aiter munutely poticing it, “I do not like 


cat preture—there is the old man with 


es grey baws and wrinkles; I have no 


wleas We shall rise with anv of the defor- 
uties Of Age at Lhe resurrection.” 

\ cold brought ov an illness Which te 
minated her gutet and peaceful life. She 


aad 


“as Hot even one day confined 


to hen 
chamover, though ler indisposition Was 
Medial assistance however shal 
tul came too late to preve of any avail. 
she was fouml dead in ner bed, the clothes 
orulled--Lor features pot in the least 
dis'oted, and with every pearance of 
Peace te lion. She / : 


Oliiuarn.—Mrs. Hester Milner. 


sleep of death! The very day before, she 
lamented to a female friend, that having 
gone thus far through the winter—thy 
calamity should now befall her. But th. 
inevitable hour’ which awaits every so 
and daughter of Adam had arrived. Ne 
even patriarchal longevity exempts from 
the ravages of the last foe. M€ethiselas 
lived nine hundred and sixty nine yean, 
and HE DIED. 

Her property, which was very conside. 
rable, was devised in a well-written wil 
of her own composition, to relatives, 
friends and charitable institutions. She 
bequeathed handsome sums to those e.- 
cellent establishinents—the Orphan School 
City Read, the Presbyterian Fund, mw 
the Fund for relieving the J¥ idows of 
Protestant Dissentingg Ministers. Nor 
has she forgotten two faithful female ser- 
vants, who, liberally remunerated, are 
wade cowfortable during the remainder of 
their lives. Indeed her legacies have beea 
uumerous and liberal: and the waiter 
must in justice add, that on the only two 
oceasious be ever applied in bebalf of the 
sacred cause of charity—the one the case 
of the French Protestants, the other a 
instance of ¢ndividual austress, she gare to 
an extent that does honour to her mt 
mory, 

Her remains were deposited in Maid. 
stone church, along with those of “ bet 
dear brother and sisters,’’ as she usually 
termed them, most of whom were like 
herself remarkable for longevity. 

And now the insatiable grave hath 
closed upon them ali, and will in lke ma 
ner engulph the successive generations of 
mankind. 


‘* But know that thou must render up thy 
dead, 

And with high interest too! they are not 
thine, 


But ouly ia thy keeping for a season, 

Till the great promis’d day of restitution, 

When loud diffusive sound from braze 
trump 

Of strony-lung’d cherub shall alarm thy 
captives, 

And rouse the long long sleepers into life, 


Day-light and liberty !" 


Thus though disease and accident may 
spare the children of men for a leng series 
of years, approaching even to the revolu- 
tion of a century, yet old age lurks ber 
hind, and, without respect of persod® 
bows down the human frame totterig 
and trembling into its original dust. 4 
not however this venerable period, 
natural and uncorrupted wish of every i 
tional being, be deprecated or desp 
** To the intelligent and virtuous (s) 
Dr. Percival), old age presents a scene 
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tranquil enjoyments, of obedient appetites, 
vf well-regulated affections, of waturity 
in knowledge, and calm preparation for 
immortality, In this serene and dignified 
state, placed as it were on the confines of 
two worlds, the mind of a good man re- 
views what is past with the compliceucy 
of a good conscience, looks forward with 
Rumble coufidence in the mercy of God, 
and with devout aspiration to his eternal 
and ever-increasing favour!” Zhe days 
of our years are threescore years and ten, 
and tf by reason of strength they be four- 
score years, yet ts their strength labour 
and sorrow, for tt is soon cut off, and we fly 
away. So teach us to number our days, 
that we may apply our hearts unto the 
acquisition of substantial wisdom. 
J. EVANS. 
Islington, Feb. 13, 1817. 


25th dav of January, 
Tuomas Comeron, one.of the Society ot 
Friends, at his house, in Hooth Street, 
Spitalfields, aged nearly 68 years, leaving 
a disconsolate widow (an example of every 
conjugal and maternal virtue,) eight sons, 
and four daughters, to sympathize with 
her in affliction. 

He was'a valuable member of society at 
large, without the shadow of sectarian 
principles ;* and a most active guardian 
of the poor, in whose service may be 
traced the more immediate cause of his 
dissolution. 

At the soup and parish poor houses in 
that extensive district, be will long be 
remembered for his assiduity; and each 
surviving associate in the wide field of 
labour, will yield to him the merit of 
most watchful and unceasing exertion, 
even at the sacrifice of health. Domestic 
comfort or private business, never pre- 
sented an obstacle to bis impression of 
public duty. 

After the confinement of about a week 
to his chamber, and the progressive decay 
of nature, he quietly breathed his last 
in entire resignation, without sigh or 
groan—and although no cenotaph will 
record his worth, it is embalmed in the 
hearts of his immediate descendants, and 
many others, who can truly adopt the 
kanguage of the Psalmist, 


** Behold the upright : 
ef that man is peace.” 


Died on the 





for the end 








* Yet was he a firm believer in the 
simple and sublime doctrine of the Unity 
and Supremacy of God the Father. See 
Foster's Narrative, &c. p. $51, and the 
review of that work, Mon. Repos. Vol. X. 
p. 246. 


Olituary.—Thomas Compton.— Margaret Ann Clennell. 
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Died at Homerton, near Hackney, 
Marcarer ANN CLENNEDL, aged 9 years 
and 6 months: so little advanced in life, 
short must be this memoir of her existence ! 
To a heart overtiowing with affection to 
her parents and friends, and unremitting 
kinduess to every living creature within 
reach, she united such cheerful 
alacrity both of hody and mind as endeared 
her to every one who knew ber: her 
anxiety for information and consequent 
progress in knowledge, made her the de- 
sired companion of many more advanced 
in years, whilst her fond parents indulged 
the delightful dream of a future expansion 
of intellect, forming a character, in which 
knowledge, benevolence and utility, weald 
have beeu eminently conspicuous, 

Though the taste for composition had 
not appeared, yet its dawn in the taste of 
Selection was often exerted ; amongst other 
instances of this, had chosen frou 
the mimerous pieces in the ** Original 
Poems,’’ ** The Address to the Violet’ 
(Vol. If, p. 113) 5 this she wrote out and 
directed as a letter to her ** dear father,’’ 
and placed where she was certain he 
would meet with it. On the first of June 
of the past vear, it pleased the Sovereign 
Disposer of all events to remove her from 
this state of being !—those who have lost 
a child so justly endeared, can best feel for 
hey afflicted parents ! 


her 


she 


** Oh, if thou hoverest round our walk, 
Or under every well kuown tree; 
We to thy fancied shade would talk, 
Whilst every tear is full of thee !"’ 

_ Blessed with a promise of uncommon 
intellectual strength, taken from the life 
of this world at so early an age, the hopes 
of her friends and parents thus. untimely 
frustrated—yet let not her removal be 
adduced as an instance of premature dis- 
solution inevitably attending the speedy 
unfolding of such mental powers: here 


there was nothing to sanction such an 
idea, ber disorder was entirely uncon- 
nected with the head. Mankind would 


indeed be a tremendous abortion, if the 
early opening of intellect was necessarily 
accompanied by early death. Let us not 
weaken our attempts in assisting the per- 
petual improvement of mind, so far as our 
individual exertions can forward it, by sa 
palsying a consideration—the suggestion of 
a despairing imagination. If the finest 
production of the Father of Beiog should 
only be doomed, by bis parental fiat, like 
the meteor of a moment, to a momentary 
duration, the consoling idea. of the per- 


petun! im proveability ot mind would have 
in this world at least, nothing to reward 
its exercise but unaccomplished,- though 


perpetual effort; nothing but a baseless 
calculation, and that deferred bope which 
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maketh the heart sick! ‘* Were we to 
form our systems on the credibility of sach 
suggestions, * says a writer alas too 
deeply interesting, ‘* who would hill the 
darling of bis heart with knowledge? The 
apprehensive nature of parcuts must shud- 
der at’ the first scintillations of common 
sense, and fancy death to lie in ambush 
behind every shey of intelligence, the 
grave to spring a mine under the feet of 
genias: the shill of education would but 
betray its victims into the clutches of the 
universal enemy; the pen of the writer 
would become 4 poisoned arrow, the voice 
of the teacher would only be heard to 
sing a dirge over the extinction of his 
species {”” 

With others who have had like cause of 
grief, and are resigned under such a dis- 
pensation, her parents are thanktul for 
he time, though short, this afiectionate 
and lamented child was allowed to com- 
tort them with her endearing society ; 
they look forward with ardent expectation 
to an improved state of being where their 
ehiid will be returned to their longing 
arms, where disorder, physical or moral, 
can have no existence, and where death 
veclf will cease to be necessary : Praises, 
immortal praises to the Lord and Father 
vf nature, who, whilst he afilicts by these 
bereavements, allows his rational off- 
spring such a consolation, even in such 
sorrows! 





On the 10th December, 1816, Georee, 
the infant son of Mr. Joseph Gris- 
proox, of Zenterden. The immediate 
occasion of my transmitting to you an 
account of the death of one so young, is 
to state to the Protestant Dissenters in 
general, and particularly to these who 
avow their faith in the Divine Unity, and 
in the proper humanity of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the following circumstance. On 
the day of the burial, a written inquiry 
was sent by the vicar of the parish, in 
what name, in what doctrine and faith, 
and by whom the deceased child had been 
baptized. To this an answer was sent, 
that it was baptized by the writer of this 
memorial, in the usual form; or accord- 
ing to our Saviour’s own words, Matt. 
xxvii. 19, The vicar sent word that this 
was not satisfactory; and soon after in a 
note, that except it had been baptized in 
the name, in the faith and in the doc- 
trine of the holy and indivisible Trinity, 
mo burial service should be read at the 
grave over the corpse. It was of conse- 
quence buried without the church burial 
service. To console the parents, a funeral 
address was delivered in the house: about 
ten days after this, the vicar sent word 








* Malkin’s “* Memoirs of bis Child."’ 


Obituary.— George Grislrook —J. Mace, Esq. 


that he would read it in future; by 
positively and repeatedly denied our righ 
to it. This led on to a corres pondeng 
with the deputies of the Protestant Di 
senters, through their secretary and 9. 
licitur, Mr. Webster: the form of won 


‘t 
used being stated, and our denomination 
tint of Presbyterians, though like many } 


other congregations, not having any com 
nection with or acknowledging any eccles. 
astical authority over us on the part ¢ 
the Seotch Kirk. This was followed with 
letters from the committee, through their 
secretary, that the refusal was illega, 
and that the burial service was matter ¢d 
right and not of favour. 

In two following instances, the burial 
service has been read over Unitarians; 
the vicar still denying our right. It wy 
therefore judged to be necessary to inns 
upon it, in the case of Mr. Grisbrooksf 
child, or that the burial service should %& 
read at the grave. ‘The right being nor” 


admitted, this was required merely os ¢ 3y 


public testimony of it, and took place 7 
Friday the 14th, at half-past twelve, « se 


* a 
S 


the presence of a considerable number ¢ ~ 
persons of all denominations, collected ~ 
to witness so unusual an event. 
S. HOLDEN, j Fi 
Tenterden, Feb. 19, 1817. eS 
P. S. The above has not been sent ¥ * 
the Monthly Repository with an invidios 
intention, but as applying to a subject 
an evidently public nature, interesting & 
Unitarians, and to all Protestant De 7 
senters. 


0 SE lll 
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On the 17th of December, at the # q 
vanced age of 81, J. Mace, Esq. of Tents —~ 


den, and one of the firm of the Tenterd 






Bank, after suffering for a long pene’ — 


sa 





from a cancer in his face. He was # 





many years in extensive practice as ast ~~ 
geon and apothecary, and of high and 7 
served reputation in his profession; be 
had fur some years retired from busines 
Active and ardent in his disposition, & i 
ever tenderly felt for and sympatbia 
with the afflicted; and impressed with 
just sense of the importance of mem* — 
cultivation, he was ever prepared to g* A 
his support to every useful public inst 
tion. The general reading of our d ry 
friend and brother was extensive, and a 
faith in the great leading principles * 77 
natural and revealed religion, esta 

upon the firm basis of free, serious 
earnest inquiry, and full convictiod 
the strict sense of the term an Unitary 
he took the greatest delight in tho 
lightening, consoling and animating © 
timents which stand in connexion 

and flow from the unrivalled supra 


and the unchangeable goodness, lovt 
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merev of the one only ‘iving and true 
God, egually believing in the word Jesus 
Christ as the divinely inspired messenger 


of bis truth and graee. He bore the trials 
ef bis (oucluding days with great fortitude 
and patieace, although often wishing for 


the peri »' of his removal and closed his 


eyes apo the world wita every appear- 


ance of serenity and peace. 
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lel 


Edward j. xgdon Mackmurdo, Esq. 


the Obituary of J7r. Afackmurdo, 
p. 58, there is an error in the name and 
Another in the date. The name should 
have stood Ldward LonGpon Mackmurdo, 
Esq.: he died Jan. 28d, in his 61st year, 
and was buried in his family vault’ in 
Bunphill Fields. 
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The late Pol:tivai Prayer. 


Lhe Prince Regent was assailed 
with mud, gravel, potatoes and stones 
on hts return from the Parhament 
House Qne of the Lords of the 
Bed-chamber appears to have believed 
the oo atregon was fired at his Royal 
Hichness. He is perhaps alone in 
thi. persuasion, but all sane persons 


are agreed hat the conduct of the po- 
pulace was Outrageous and criminal, 
and that the individual rioters are 
deserving of punishment. A mob is 
ill-fitted to judge of measures of state, 
much more to deal out retributive 
Justice to the state actors. The first 
inagistrate of the country is always 
enutled to respect, and especially 
when he is engaged in the exercise of 
the highest constitutional functions. 
If the people disapprove of the mea- 
sures of government, it is their tight, 
itis even their duty, and a dutr of the 
most solemn kind, to assemble in a 
legal manner, and to express their 
sentiments, to state their wrongs, and 
to demand their rights, in language 
becoming fr é-men, BORN FREE. 
These are, we believe, the views of 
the greater part of the well-informed 
and moral people of the United King- 
dom. His Royal Highness’s miuisters, 
however, have judged this a fit occa- 
sion for alarming the nation with a 
report of the attack upon the Regent 
being the result of treasonable plots : 
it iemains to be seen whether any 
such plots have been formed, and 
whether if they have had an existence 
they were any thing more than the 
nad schemes of a few half-witted or 
frantic and starving desperadoes, un- 
connected with any body of people 
VOL. XII. Km 





whatever. In the mean time, the cry 
of treason serves the purpose of bring- 
ing the pursuit of reform into discredit, 
and of frightening the rich and the 
timid and the dependents upon the 
government into declarations and ads 
dresses, which for the moment give 
life and stvength to the system of mis- 
ule which has reduced the nation to 
a state of unparalleled distress. 

As usual, the miuisters of the Re- 
gent have enlisted the church into 
their service, aud the following mani- 
festo, in the form of a prayer, has 
been put out by authority, and ordered 
to be read in all churches, on fourteen 
successive days : 

«« Almighty and most Mercifel God, who 
in compassion to a sinful nation, hast 
defeated the designs of desperate men, 
and hast protected from the bhuse and bar- 
barous assaults of a lawless multitude, 
the Regent of the United Kingdom, ac- 
cept our praise and thanksgiving: cou- 
tinue, we implore thee, thy protection of 
his Koval person. Shield bim from the 
arrow that tlieth by day, and from the 
pestilence that walketh in darkness ; from 
the secret designs of treason, and from 
THE MADNESS OF THE PEOPLE. 

** And whilst we pray for thy mercy 
and protection, give us grace, O God, to 
perceive and know what things we ought 
to do, lest impatient of evils, and unmind- 
ful of thy manifold goodness, we seck re- 
lief where relief cannot be found, and 
abandon those never-failing sources of 
national prosperity and happiness—obe- 
dience to thy commandments, and the 
fear of thy holy name. 

‘ These preyers and praises we bumbly 
Divine Majesty, in the name 
mediation of our Lord 
Amen.""- 


offer to thy 
and through 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, 


th 


The people is a large phrase, and it 
is not quite consistant with decorum 
or cratitude or truth that the munisters 
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either of state or of religion should 
charge them with maduess. If any of 
them be wd, the governors of church 
and state would do well to iuquire 
that has made them so ? 

This part of the prayer has excited 
universal disgust and resentinent. 
Mr. Brougham and Sir Franeis Bur- 
cett have denounced it in the Llouse 
of Commons as an insult on the peo- 
ple, and a solemn mockery of devo- 
bho, 

lu the second branch of the prayer 
there is a tacit acknowledcment that 
the governors and governed ought to 
lo something : what the latter oughd fo 
do avd what they ought nof to do we 
have before stated, —they ought not to 
run into violence, but they oucht to 
use the means which the Constitution 
has put into their bands, of asserting 
und recovering thew rights :—what 
the former ongh/ to do and ought noe to 
do, is not difheult to conceive, though 
not very pleasant to them to state ; 
perhaps, we might best express our- 
selves in sacred language, and there- 
fore we refer the reader to Daniel 
iv. 27. 

The compilers of the prayer depre- 
cate impatience of evils, having probably 
in their memory the language of the 
ruling statesman of the day who has 
charged the people, the mad people, 
with an tgnorant impatience of tavation. 
Iu spite of the gay lord and the mi- 
misters at the altar, it is to be feared 
(hat the multitude who are an hungered 
will stull complain; and it might be 
a profitable speculation in the Cabinet 
Council, and in the meetings of eccle- 
siastics whether the discased body 
politic might not be cured of linpati- 
ence by being relieved froin suffering. 
Undo the heavy burdens and let the op- 
pressed go free; and if the people then 
complain, they may be justly accused 
of madness, and may be abandoned to 
the lash of the Noble Lord's eloquence, 
and to the prayers of the priests. 

Another evil which the prayer 
points out is the seeking of relief where 


relief cannot be found. This ground of 


supplication, is, we hope not solid, and 
we are sure not respectful ciuher to 
Parliament or to the Throne: for 
Were do the people seck relief, but 
from the Prince Regent and the Two 
Houses? And t say that relief can- 
ot Le found AtTe, Ito throw a nhiost 
vnscemly suspicion upon the consti- 


' gutlrorities. Tf we may oppose 
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our opinion to that of the Archbish 
of Canterbury's chaplain, to whom, 
probably, we are indebted jor this 
strange piece of piety, we will venture 
to assert that the nation may find relief 
in the crown and the legislature, and 
that if they continue their constite- 
tional exertious the refief is at no great 
distance. 

On a future occasion We trust that 
the Bible will be searched fur a pre. 
cedent of prayer in time of national 
distress ; there is a passage, Nehemias 
ix. 32—37, which we would recom. 
inend asa pattern. 

—— 
Christian Tract Society. 

The eighth Anniversary of this Society, 
was holden on Mouday the 17th of Febru- 
ary, at the Old London Tavern, Bishops- 
gate Street. In the meeting for business 
the chair was occupied by the ‘Treasurer, 
James Esdaile, Esq. ‘Tie Report of the 
Committee was read by the Secretary. 
It commenced by repeating the declaration 
of the preceding Committee, that from 
the organized state into which the Society 
had now been brought, much of novelly 
was not to be expected ia tie detail of its 
proceedings and successes; but added 
that though the past year had been 
marked by no event of a very striking 
character, either favourable or untavour 
able, and though the channels of distribu- 
tion were nearly the same as in preceding 
years, the number of tracts which lad bees 
sent into circulation had exceeded that of 
any former period of the same length. 
The Report farther expressed the regret 
of the Committee that owing to the wat 


of manuscripts adapted to the objects of y 


the Society they had been able to publish 
during the last year only two new tracts 


one from the pen of their old and valuable | 


contributor, Mrs. Mary Hughes, the other 
by a gentleman who from its first insiitu- 
tion had entered warmly into the desigo 
of the Society, and in many ways entitled 
himself to its best thanks. Of each of 
these tracts, forming Nos. 30 and 31 of 
the series, it was stated that 2000 copie 


had been printed, and it was added that ie 


owing to the continued and increasilg 
demands for the Society's publicat 10Ds, the 
Committee has been obliged to reprint 


less than ten of the earlier tracts, to a | 


number of 17,500 cupies—mahing, will 
the 4000 new tracts, the whole pumbe! 
printed in the course of the last ye @ 


ii 
tous 
21,500, being 11,500 more thau wert ee 
printed in the year preceding. The Be via 
Jabour 
port stated in reference to the past 1s00®" @& 


of the Society, that since its institu’ 7 


in 1809 it bad printed in all 230,07 9 
tracts, that of this number there a 
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been circulated previous to this anniver- 
sary 190,000, of which 
23,000, had been distributed during the 


last year. 
The following statement was given of 
the Society's present property. 
In the Treasurer's hands.... 11 16 4 
Due to the Society from Book- 
sellers, Country Secie- 
a8 CRs 662 kde 648 bees 
Estimated value of the Stock 


180 15 4 
245 13 O 





423 4 8 
Due from the Society for 


Printing, Ac..... 78 18 O 





Saving a balance of........ 
In favour of the Society. 





The Report cogtained an earnest recom- 
meadation te the Sabscribers to use their 
influence with their literary friends to 
furnish the Committee with manuscript 
tracts, suited, as to length, subject and 
style of composition, to the design of the 
Society; the pecuniary resources of the 
Society being represented as equal to the 
multiplication of its publications. 

The Report having been read, thanks 
were voted to Mrs. Mary Hughes, and the 
ather literary benefactors of the Society 
during the last year; to the ‘Treasurer, 
Seeretary, Committee, Auditors and the 
Collector, Mr. Marsom. ‘The following 
genticomen were afterwards chosen into 
éflice for the year ensuing. 

James Esdaile, Esq. Treasurer. 
Committee. 

Rev. Thomas Rees, Mr. Frend, Mr. 
Parker, Mr. Foster, Mr. Hart, Mr. Gib- 
sou, Mr. Roberts, Mr. S. Barton, Mr. 
Bailey, Mr. Fennel, Jun. Rev. J. Evans. 

Auditors. 

Mr. Parkes, Mr. J. Taylor, Mr. Tit- 
ford. 

No Secretary was appointed, Mr. Rees 
having stated that it would be impossible 
for him again to accept that office, in con- 
sequence of an engagement into which he 
had entered with another Society, and the 
Cow ittee not being prepared to recom- 
menda successor. The Committce were 
empewered to fill up the vacancy as soon 
as they were able, Mr. Rees engaging to 
discharge in the mean time the duties of 
Secretary. 

After the customary routine of the busi- 
ness of the Society had been gone through, 
the subseribers and their friends,to the 
number of about seventy, dined together 
on the usual economical plan, William 
Frend, Esq. in the chair. The day was 
passed with much harmony and spirit, 
the sentiments delivered from the chair 
being enlitened by the eloquent and perti- 


Tak Uigence.—Orthod. w Alarm in Treland. 


upwards of 


nent observations of the chairman, and 
by the addresses of the gentlemen whose 
names had been connected with some of 
them-—among whom were Mr. Aspland, 
the first Secretary of the Society, the 
Treasurer, Myr, Esdaile, Mr. Wilks, Mr. 
Mr. Gibson. Several 
added to the lst ot 


new 
Sob 


Foster, and 
Lulues 
scribers. 


were 


Orthodow Alarm tin Trelani. 

[We copy the following from a Cork 
newspaper: we have already, p. 116, given 
au account of the Sermon which has raised 
this outcry. Fp.} 

Lo the Kditor of the Cork Advertiser. 

It ednesday, Aug. 14, 1816. 

Sink.—lI saw vesterday, for the first time, 
a Pamphlet, entitlhd, ‘ A Sermon 
preached July 10th, 1816, at Bandon, 
betore a Meeting of seme of the Members 
of the Presbyterian Congregations of Cork 
and Bandon,’’ and I confess I read it 
with concern, I had imagined that Ire- 
land, or at least the South of it, had been 
uncontaminated by the leprous taint of 
Socinianism: and I would not have be- 
lieved that any one pretending to ordina- 
tion from any Christian Church, and who 
is (if I mistake not) paid by the country 
for promulgating the tenets of Christi- 
anity, would openly preach the Deistical 
doctrines of Antitrinitarianism., But I 
find by this pamphlet that I was deceived. 

The Sermon is below criticism. It is 
not reconmmended by argument, learning, 
or eloquence ; the place of which is occu- 
pied by canting liberality and real into- 
lerance, or rhetorical flourishes about 
aerolites and thunder-storms, and cum- 
brous masses and mists, and stormy waves, 
et cetera de wenere hoc. It should not 
have been noticed by me (who am, I hope, 
above the idleness of criticising frothy 
blasphemy), bad not the preacher been a 
Presbyterian minister, and (as he asserts) 
urged to publish it by a Presbyterian con- 
gregation. ‘Though pot amember of that 
sect, I feel (as what serious Christian 
does not ?) the highest respect for their 
truly Christian principles. Differing from 
them chiefly on points of Church govern- 
ment, I must bestow my tribute of ap- 
plause on their Protestant creed, and their 
sound ‘Trinitarian sentiments. I look 
therefore on this assumption of their name 
as highly impudent, to say no worse, and 
1 hope that they will not suffer themselves 
to lie under the stigma of having given any 
countenance to the impieties of this pam 
phlet. ‘ 

I am, Sir, your bumble Servant, 
NICENUS, 
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Case of Mr. Charles Herbert, a Sugerer 
. for Conscience’ Sake. 

The following statement of a case of 
persecu ion and extreme distress occa 
sioned by a firm adherence to (nitaran 
pri ciples, is earnestly recommended to 
the attention of the readers of the Nionthly 
Repository, and to the friends of rectitude 
and liberality in geveral. 

Mr. Charles Herbert, conductor of a 
charity school, at Elham, near Canter- 
bury, was, at the conclusion of the last 
year, expelled from his situ: tion, the du- 
ties ot which be had unifoimly discharged 
with a strict regaud to its requisitions, 
and on which he depended for the scanty 
maintenance of a family consisting of a 
wife and nine children, purely on account 
of his embracing Unitarian principles, 
and his frankness when called upon, in 
avowing his convictions. For many years 
previous to this event, his circumstances 
had been much straightened from the 
operation of the same narrow and perse- 
cuting spirit. He had long entertained 
objections to many parts of the church 
catechism and service, and from a par- 
ticular dislike to a passage in the former, 
which relates to the imputation of Adam's 
sin to his innocent posterity, had lett it 
out in the instruction of his own children. 
This omission quickly attracted the notice 
of the clergyman, who then officiated at 
Fiham, and who also expressed bimseif 
highly dissatisfied with some peculiarities 
which he observed in Mr. Herbert's mode 
of tuition. These peculiarities, however, 
gre such evident improvements, and tend 
so materially to facilitate the progress of 
the pupil in every branch of learning, 
that on an inspection of the school, the 
clergyman was obliged to acknowledge his 
error; nevertheless be would not consent 
to giving his acknowledgment the same 
publicity that he had to his groundless 
complaints. On the contrary he gave 
encouragement to a friend of his own, in 
establishing a school in a neighbouring 
village, by means of which Mr. Herbert's 
already scanty income was reduced to 
thirty pounds per annum. 

The malignity of opposition still con- 
tinuing, baffled every effort to make 
known his improved system, and together 
with the very unfavourable circumstances 
attending the impoverished condition of 
Elbam and its neighbourhood, rendered 
unprentable to himself its important ad- 
vantages. Elis mind, however, though 
depressed, still continuing unbroken and 
ingenwous, afew vears since he inciden- 
tally met with the “* Letters to Mr. 
Wilberforce on Hereditary Depravity, by 
a Layman,” which opened to him . mien 


aod delightful Geld of theological retlec- 
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tion, entirely coinciding with his pre. 


conceived opinions. Desirous of being 
further conversaut with Unitarian + riters, 
he comunmicated bis wishes by letter, ty 
Mr. Belshbam, from: whom he received a 
supply of tracts, in the coments of whieh 
he soon became deeply miteresteds and 
though he determined to smatntato a strict 
adherence to his former line of conduct jg 
the management ot inis school, so long as 
he remained in that situation, yet a few 
of these tracts found their way into the 
hands of some neighbours, who sheweda 
degree of interest che same important 
inquiries, Intimationus of these circum. 
stances at length reached ive ears cf the 
present curate of the village, ever watcb- 
ful to guard the sacred mvsterics from 
the unwelcome intrusion of investization 
and discussion. The orthodoxy of Mr. 
Herbert now appearing 
was warned before a conclave, consis'ing 
of the clergyman and the other re weit 
trustees of the charity school, to give an 
account of his principles.  .\ certain 
inquisitorial rudeness appeared in theit 
conduct on this occasion, wiich Ul ae 
corded with the manly -and ind: pendent 
spirit of Mr. Herberi, and to avoid mis 
representation he determined to deliver to 
the clergyman, in writing, an explicit 
declaration of his faith, which he did a 
follows: ** I believe that Jesus of Naz 
reth is a proper human being, the greatest 
of all the prophets of God, descended 
from the family of David, and sent into 
the world to abolish the Jewish economy, 
and to teach the great doctrine of a future 
life; also that the world was formed b 
one Supreme God, and that it is coverped 
by him, and that the loving our neigh 
hours as ourselves, and being mereiful 
even to brute beasts, are the duties of 
every Christian,”’ 

Although these convictions bad 0 
influence whatever on his conduct in the 
school, yet the clergyman and his friends 
now resolved to make this unequivocal 
voucher of his integrity the foundation of 
their futare proceedings against hi. 
They accordingly on the 27th of Maj, 
1816, delivered to him in writing, &@ 0 
tice to quit the school and premises # 
the ensuing Michaelmas. All his remot 
strances on the irregularity of the notice, 
on bis not having violated any condition 
on which he was appointed, * and on the 


—— 


suspicious, he 





* It was directed by a clause 10 the 
will of the gentleman who bequeathed the 
house and salary for the schoolmasteh 
that whoever was appointed to that situa 
tion should “ be a true son of the Chute 
of England ;"’ but of this condition Mt. 


Herbert was not informed at his appoist- : 
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plea of humanity in favour of a helpless 
family depending entirely upon his exer- 
that situation for their mato- 


tions in 
were disregarded, and the mea- 


rwenance, 
sure Was persisied in with all the rigour 
which the clergyman and his colleagues 
could exercise. 

But as they had exceeded their legal 
‘the promptitude of their 
‘ic. H. was wholly un- 


authority i 
procee OES, and 
provided with any other situation or 
resource, the school remained under him 
of the term, and in 
the ume the affair was brought 
before some gentlemen, who ap- 
pointed what they called out-trustees of 
the school; that is, they did not reside 
in the parisu, and whose sanction bad 
not hitherto been formally obtained. Xt 
length, early in December, Mr. Herbert 
was summoned before these gentlemen, 
and again closely questioned respecting bts 
faith, and particularly his denial of the 
Deity of Jesus Christ. As he still could 
not but acknowl ve bis convictions 
thi 


after the expi: ation 
mean 
were 


upon 
head, he was further questioned as to 
his not quitting his situation in compliance 
with the n 
that he must quit wi. bout fail on or before 
the sist of December. His pleas for some 
degree of lenity were ulterly disregarded ; 
the school was taken away, and the com- 
bined influence of divines, justices, &c. 
iseven Now exerted in depriving this for- 
lorn individual of scholars of every descrip- 
tion; of friends paid for 
therr inst; uction, as well as those belonging 
to the cherity school. The efforts of 
these gentlemen indeed were not confirmed 
to his expulsion from the situation which 
he had long holden, but & threat was 
utiered by the clergyman that his declara- 
tion should follow bim wherever he went, 
in order to prevent him from obtaining a 
situation any where. But we trust that 
the dictates of rectitude and liberality, by 
the protection which they are ready to 
afford to injured worth, will obtain an 
effectual triumph over all such machina- 
tions. 

Mr. Herbert with his numerous and 
helpless family is now ‘* deprived of every 
stay s).e innocence and heaven."" Under 
circumstances so immincnuily distressing, 
ment, nor indeed had he then any 
thoughts of Jeaving the church, as he had 
bo acquaintance whatever with Unitarians, 
nor &« he even know that there were 
such persons in existence. And after he 
had adopted his present opinions, he 
wrariably caused the children committed 
ta bis care to be instructed in the doc- 
trim. oi the church, without eve: hinting 


to them that he was of a contrary opinion 
himself, 


ice; and perenptorily told 


those whose 
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it is hoped that the generous friends of 
integrity, of enlightened and liberal 
principles, and indeed whoever will allow 
the plaintive cry of humanity to influence 
his breast, nor suffer its most pressing 
solicitations to be over-ruled by super- 
stition, nor by the cold calculating spirit 
of worldly-mindedness, will be ready te 
exert their eilorts on behalf of this worthy 
sufferer conscience’ sake, and of lis 
innocent family. And if this statement 
should reach any benevolent individuals 
who may be acquainted with any situation 
or any means by which an ingenious man, 
a good arithmetician and algebraist, well 
qualified to act as a teacher, an account- 
ant, or in any concern in which diligence 
and fidelity are the principal requisites, 
itis earnestly requested that they will be 
pleased to communicate the information 
either to the Editor of this Repository or 
to either of the undersigned. 

We, the undersigned, have inquired ints 
the truth of the above Statemcnt, and be- 
lieve it to be strictly correct, 

ABRAHAM HARRIS, Ainister of 
the Unitarian Congregation at Maidstone. 

THOMAS PINE, Secretary of the 
Keent and Sussex Unitarian Association. 


toi 





Pemovals amongst Unitarian Minister’. 

Dr. Esruin, of Bristol, retires froin his 
pastoral duties at Lewin’s Mead, Bristol, 
at Midsummer next ; and Dr. CARPENTER, 
of Eaxeter, engages to succeed Bim as co- 
pastor with Mr. Rowe. 

Mr. Fox. of Chichester, has been una 
nimously chosen to succeed the late Ar. 
Fidler, at Parliament Court, London 
He enters upon che pastoral office at Lady 
There will be a public service on his 
settlement, at which several of the London 
ministers have agreed to officiate. [For 
particulars see the Wrapper. } 


day. 





Mr. Hutton, from Dublin, formerly 
of the York Academy, and late assistant 
minister to Mr. Tayler, of Nottingham, 
has accepted and entered upon the pastoral 
ofiice, at /I’althamstow, near London, 
vacated by the resignation of Mr. Cogan. 
Mr. Cogan’s farewell sermon is, we un- 
derstand, to be included in the two 
volumes of sermons, which at the request 
of his friends, he has sent to the press. 





Mr. W. Jounston has resigned the 
charge of the Presbyterian congregation at 
Lewes; avd the congregation have. en- 
gaged Jr. Hlorsfield, of the Unitarian 
Academy, Hackney, to succeed bin at 
Midsummer. 

[It is intended to resume this article 
occasiepally ; information is requested. 


Ep.] 
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f Uaitagian Congregations in want of Newrort, Isle of Wight. This exp. 
“t V/ cre, grvegation has been supphied for som tum be 
: Exeter. At Midsummer there will be by Mr. Gor dier, late of the Unitaria pe 
f a racaney | ve by the removal of Dr. Car- Academy, Hackney, but ill health by be 
{ ponter to Unstof. The c ugregation bas unhappily laid bim aside from his publi . 
: t two ministers: Mr. Manning has been duties. The service is at pre-ent carrie ah 
' ; for many years, and still continues one of on by the kindness of Jfr. Hughes, oved - 
J the pastors of this antient and respectable the congregation, formerly iinister ¢ 7 
" bo church. Leather Lane, London. . 
, Liverroor, Renshaw Street. . Mr. ILMINSTER, Somersctshire, vacant by - 
: - Lewia, the aged pastor of this congre- the removal of Mr. /vans to Carmarthe, = 
; n gation, has reswzned bis pastoral charge 5 ) - 
B * ‘* his successor is not vet appointed. LouGHBOROUGH, Leicestershire, vacapt oa 
bey —— by the resignation of Wr, Owea., " 
i. 4 Forsrcunacn. 2dr. Smith having re- oe - 
; "4 moved to Devrt/, this congregation ts Cuicuesrer. This congregation will ne 
" destitute of a settled minister. Mr. be vacant at Lady-day, by the removal of gu 
Wright is now preaching at Edinburgh J/r. Fox to Parliament Court, Loadon, ws 
as a missionary from the Unitarian Fund. as successor to the late Mr. Vidler. ‘ of 


: when. ¢ . 
i} The situation would be verv advantageous [This article, compiled at the request tie 





‘if fur a youns minister wishing to attain the of many currespondeuts, is intended toh | th 
: advantages of an University education. continued occasionally. Attested inform: J ass 

by ; tiva on the subject of it is requested. Ep, ob 
—— — = [EE col 





MONTHLY RETROSPECT of PUBLIC AFFAIRS; 





OR, 


The Christian's Survey of the Political World. 


THE Parliament has been re-assembled, turpissimus. Some causes must haw 775 
but under most unhappy auspices. Before brought it on ; and when these are allowed . 
this meets the public eye the safeguard to by all parties, a remedy may easily ke 
the liberty of the subject will probably found. At any rate, if the lower clase an 
have been removed, and Englishmen, if are plunging themselves into vice, let th an. 
suspicion is entertained against them, will higher be more careful what example ere 
be liable to be seized and detained in pri- they set. High and low, rich and poor, ma 
son. ‘That stich a power should be lodged to you all the words of God are equal ee saic 
mm a gevernment in cases of tmminent” addressed! Reform whatever is anise =. the 
danger to the state cannot be doubted: vour conduct. Remove the beam outé i all 
but awful is the responsibility of those your own eye, and then ve will sce bette 279 np 
persons who advise such a measure, unless to take the speck out of the eve of you me exe 
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. 
i i. they are perfectly convinced that it is ab- neighbour. ; 4 1 
: ; solutely necessary, and that without it the The Prince Regent went down with be 3 witl 
, 2 > danger to the whole community is extreme. usual state to address the Parliament, i mag 
i ; Whether the times called for such a mea- through the immense multitudes which bt ‘a the 
4 . sure we bave to learn. Facts will be de- passed the cheerful sound of hurrahs 8 ae in b 
“ elared, and upon them its ptopricty will not heard, but horrid hissings and hoot hop 
iS he be judged. Melancholy, however, is the ings proclaimed the indignation of the Dae: brou 
ee ee state ot the country, which, after the suf- populace. On his return from the Hoo teal the 
. od . - ° ‘ . : . 5 ee 
af ’ ) ferings of so long a warfare » whe " itex- these ‘symptoms of popular displeasur ance 
‘} PE 4) pected repose in the blessings of peace, were increased, and even stones We § dres. 
anit finds itself harassed by the suspicion of thrown at the carriage. A pane on OF DS tows 
real or pretended conspiracies, alike de- side was at first starred and afterwa wag the 
; stroying confidene® between man and man, smashed. The Prince, however, receive 38 grea 
| and ewmhittering the comforts of life. If no personal injury, but as soon as he bat ba soler 
jt ) our conntrymen are so bad as they are descended from bis carriage a commun all ul 
ty represented to he, if such blasphemy and tion was made to the two Flouses of  & Prin 
i +f profaneness and even treason reign’ among insults that bad been offered to him, @ Bin ar 
+ them, wonderful has been their secrecy, the danger he had escaped. redu, 
that those horrible vices have not been The consequence of this communica & and 
more pabticly displaved. But, if they are was an immediate suspensien of the of wt 
‘ so wicked, this wickedness cannot have  cussioas in the House as usual upor and | 
; sprung up in amoment, Nemo repente speech from the throne. A Noble of th 











who accompanied the Prince in his car- 
riage was examined, and he cave it as his 
epinion that the pane was starred pot by 
stones or gravel, but by shot from au fir- 
gun, and in this opinion pe rhaps he stands 
alone; and happily fur the country he does 
stand alone, for it must affect every loyal 
mind with unfeigned sorrow that any man 
should be found who under the pretence 
of real or imaginary grievances should aim 
at a deliverance trom them by means of 
assassination. The thing is too absurd to 
he entertained for one moment, when so 
many other causes may be assigned for the 
starring of the glass. It might have been 
from the throwing up of gravel by the 
by wanton boys, or 
who the revy vented 


hoofs of horses, or 
some enraged pers 
his discontent, but 
of taking away lite. It 
tion of the use of an air-cun, rt follows 
that the individual who vsed it aimed at 
assassination, Font supposing that he bad 
obtained his infamous end, what purpose 
could the taking away of the life of the first 
officer in the kingdom under the crown 
answer? Another Regent would have 
succeeded, and if the assassin had had as- 


without the ieast iden 


we adinit the no- 


socjates in bis guilt, no advantage could 
be derived to the party which employed 
him. 

The pretended attempt at assassination 
may then be fairly dismissed from our 
minds, but the other outrages committed 
are sufficient to excite our commuseration 
and indignation. The first officer of the 
srown ought to be protected in the pertor- 
mance of his highest duty ; and what is 
said of the first officer may be applied to 
the lowest constwble, for there is an end of 
all society if incividuals can assault with 
nopunity those who are entrusted with the 
execution of the laws of the whole body 

The two Houses concurred therefore 
with great propricty in offering their ho- 
mage of sorrow te the Prince Regent for 
the insults that had been offered to him 
in bis way to and from the House, in their 
hopes that the perpetrators might be 
brought to condign punishment, and in 
the renewal! of their loyal vows of allegi- 
ance to His Majesty’s government. Ad- 
dresses to the same purpose came up to 
town from all quarters of the country, but 
the matter seemed to be made of much 
greater importance than necessary when a 
solewn prayer was ordered to be read in 
all the churches upon this occasion. ‘Ihe 
Prince's life we are convinced wa’ never 
many danger, and the whole might be 
reduced to a wantou act, probably of idle 
aod wanten persons, fer the punishment 
8! which the laws were sufficiently strong ; 
and it may be matter of surprise that none 
of the malefacturs were detected. 
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This will appear very extraordinary 
when we consider the numerous cortége 
with which the Prince is attended not only 
of soldiers but ef constables. If the lat- 
ter had been mixed properly among the 
people, one would think some ovue or othey 
of the throwers of the stones would have 
Some persons bave been 
behaviour, 


been detected. 
apprehended for 
and it was attempted to biing a charge of 
treason, but on farther examanation this 
fell to the ground, and they were admitted 
on bail. Whether they will be tried on 
any other charge time will discover. 

But the issne of this day has been of far 
greater importaitee, aud its 
not aaticipated by ministers at the time 
they framed the specch from the throne. 
That dissatistaction reigus throughovt the 


country cannot be doubted, but 


tumultuous 


resulis were 


it must be 
' from The 
source of this cissatisfaction being duly 
pivestigate Iwill atlurd a sallicieat clew ty 


Victar Hi afi, - 
Gisinvasi adie atiection, 


all the late proc ediugs. 

About six years ago the Speaker of the 
House of Commous declared that there 
were mal-practices in the representation 
of the people at which our ancestors would 
blush, and it was said that one of the mi- 
nisters was involved in them and screened 
from the punishment of so high a misde- 
meanour only from the universality and 
notoriety of such pernicious conduct. 
This speech of the Speaker's found t's way 
into every corner of the hingdem, and led 
every one te inquire into the real repre- 
seutation of the Conimmons in Parliament, 
and hew far that House as at present con- 
stituted was calculated to answer the pur- 
poses for which it was originally designed. 
One circumstance was too striking not te 
produce a very cousiderable sensation, 
namely, that the greatest county in the 
kingdom sends only two members to Par- 
liament, whilst several individuals were 
known to possess the power of sending 
two or three times that number. It bad 
also been stated in the House that seats m 
it were as notoriously bought and sold as 
stalls for cattle in a fair. 

Such facts as these impressed upon the 
minds of every one, and atatime when 
the distresses of the nation forcibly called 
upon all to inquire into their causes, pro- 
duced the effect that might have been an- 
ticipated. Froiw one end of thel ingdom te 
the other were meetings tor petitionmng Par- 
liament, and from the opening of the House 
the table of the Con 
declarations of grievances couched in dif- 
ferent terms, some re spectful and others 
very unguarded in their language. These 
caused continual debates, and of the latter 
several weve rejected, but the petitions to 
on mytiade 


pens was londed with 


the Houses coptein myrieds oy 
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ef signatures, far more numcrous perhaps 
thaw were ever known at avy period of our 
history. * 

The uniform language of these petitions 
was a reform of the abuses existing in the 
representation of the people: some stated 
the reform they required, others were 
content to leave the reform to the wisdom 
of Parliament. The former class vaned 
ia its ideas of reform : some were for uni- 
versal suflrage and anoual paclhaments ; 
others for an extension of satlrage to 
Louseholders and those paying direct taxes ; 
others merely requiring the shortening of 
the duration of parhaments and correcting 
abuses that existed by the trathc and sale 
et boroughs, or the innovations of time de- 
priving them of inhabitants. Several of 
the petitions excited considerable debates, 
in which the petitioners were treated with 
litthe ceremony. ‘They were represented 
as wild, visionary, fanatical. The idea of 
universal suffrage seemed to fare the worst, 
and perbaps none of the speakers against 
it were aware that it existed even in 
hurope, and exists now in a small 
eurner of it, if its imstitutions bave not 
been destroyed by the French volcano. 
In a canton of Switzerland the right of 
silage commences at the age of fifteen, 
aud is enjoved by every member of that 
community at that age. The people are 
remarkable for their ingenuity and indus- 
try, and when the absurdity of admitting 
boys at the age of fifteen was inveighed 
against by a Frenchman to ove of them, 
be shrewdly rephed that the number of 
bevs who voted in their assemblies was 
swallin comparison of that of their men, 
aud at any rate the enjoyment of such a 
rght was not soe contrary to common 
seose as the coustitution of bis kingdom, 
which allowed a boy of eighteen to dispose 
of their lives, liberties and property. 

In opposition to these petitions, a more 
formidable engine was now employed. It 
was solemnly declared to the House that 
a spirit of disaffection and treason had 
widely spread itself, and that it could be 
met only by new powers in the govern- 
ment to suppress it. A committee was 
appointed by each House to investigate 
secretly this matter, and a green bag 
sealed up was delivered to each, containing 
Wie ducuments on which the apprehensions 
of extended disaffection was founded. 
After @ short interval the committee de- 
livered their report, in which to the sur- 
prise of the public, a great part referred 
te the notions of an obscure man in 
Yorkshire whe died of a broken heart in 
consequence of a prosecution for what he 
supposed to be a grand discovery and one 
m the greatest benefits to mankind. The 
valls of the metropolis had in a few places 


been scribbled over with the wordy y 
Spencean plan, but so little curiosity did 
they excite that very few persons gare 
themseives the trouble to inquire inry iy 


existence or nature. Some wretched meg © 
have been taken up and are now in the © 


Tower, supposed to be the disciples of 


this Spence; and as their trial is sogg | 


expected, the nature of this plan and hoy 
far it is counected with schemes of q 
treasonable nature will be laid open ty 
the public. Disaflection was also ins puved 
to several societies under the names of 


Uniou societies, Hampden ciubs and the | 


like, but as nothing relative to them was 


asserted beyond what the public knows by | 


advertisements and accounts of their pro | 
ceedings, itis incumbenc on the partis 7 


who drew up and those who countenance 
the veport, to shew that the indivi cals 
connected with them bad any des.gns 
against the government. 

But whether there are individuals @ 
not in the country really engaged in 4 
plot or conspiracy, the report afforded 
sufficient ground for a plan to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus Act, to introduce some 
new law to protect the person of the 
Prince Regent, and to prevent improper 
assemblages of the people. These bills ate 
now pending and seem likely to go through 


both Houses with a very considerable me 9 


jority in their favour. In the mean time 
the question of the reform of Parliament 
remains to be decided. This is to be 
brought before the House by Sir Francs 
Burdett atter the holidays, and theo & 
will be seen whether corruption will b 
triamphant or such regulations be made 
as wisdom may dictate. 


If the opinions of the people were taken © 
upon this subject; it is probable tha | 


ninety-nine out of a bundred are for th 


reform of the House of Commons, anda | 


very great majority of this number would 
be content with such a reform as might 
ensure the integrity and independence 
the House. Of those who are agains 
reform in general, most probably ninety: 
pine out of a hundred derive advantage 
from the present system, and of thos 
who do not derive any advantage from 
probably the greater part are apprebet 
sive of @ greater danger from any cangt 
than of permanent benefit. In this dif- 
ference of opinion let every one be duly 
persuaded in his own mind. Our kingdow 
is not of this world, yet living in ths 
world we must be careful how we give# 
sanction to corruption, neither siditf 
with a maltitude to do evil, nor ence® 
raging an evil cause because it is pale 
nized by wealth, or power, or pres 

of time. 
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